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JUSTICE AND COMPENSATION. 

Several lessons worth considering are suggested by some 
recent criminal cases which have attracSled general attention. 
The man Habron, after being condemned to death and after 
enduring several years of penal servitude, has been found 
innocent and liberated. Still more recently, one Ferryman 
was charged with strangling his mother and a jury of average 
intelligence brought him in guilty. Circumstances which 
came to light after the trial, led the Home Secretary to 
respite the man and to consign him to penal servitude for 
life instead of allowing him to be hung. Mr. Cross was 
satisfied that Ferryman had committed the murder, but 
because, as he said, the adl was without premeditation, and 
having in view, perhaps, the case of Habron, he decided to 
take the course indicated. Another case — terrible if the 
statement be true — of a man who for forty-one years has 
been suffering for a murder he is now said never to have 
committed, has had attention called to it by Lord Chief 
Justice Cockbum, with little effedl, so far as yet appears. 

The first idea which is suggested by these cases is that our 
much vaunted jury system is far from infallible. Magna 
Chartists may still cling to it and call it one of the main 
supports of British liberties, but the acflual working of the 
system justifies a doubt how far it is, in its entirety, worth 
preserving. Twelve men, taken at random out of a popu- 
lation which Mr. Carlyle deliberately designated " mostly 
fools " can hardly be expe(5led to prove themselves, when 
inside a jury box, other than nature made them. These men 
rarely know anything of law and have no ideas about sifting 
evidence. They come from the counting house or the shop 
to perform duties for which their life has been no training 
whatever. The ordinary business man or artizan rarely 
possesses any power of exadl and careful thought. Orvbj ^\o\xv 
Appendix, '\ 
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thinkers, students and those who have had a special training 
can this be expedted. Commercial life would, one might 
think, rather lead to laxity in this direcflion. Nor have jury- 
men, as a rule, any proper sense of the responsibility of their 
office. Competent persons who have been called upon to 
serve, can generally tell how stupid, careless and foolish their 
fellow jurymen have been, how they have blundered over the 
evidence, and how shamefully they have permitted their own 
fancies and prejudices to sway their judgment. Surely it 
would be safer to seek for justice at the hands of a trained 
judge than to rely on the verdict of persons such as these. 

Another thought suggested by the case of Habron is that a 
curious amount of confusion exists on the subject of Com- 
pensation. Habron had, evidently, been most unjustly 
treated. He had borne the sufferings of a man condemned 
to die and had endured a long term of penal servitude. 
Everyone saw, readily enough, that some sort of recompense 
was due to him. When it was thought that the government 
intended to award him only a small sum, there was a general 
outcry and the amount was increased. Habron is now 
provided with the means of earning a fair livelihood. 
Perhaps no more than this was possible or to be expedled. 
At any rate people generally were satisfied that all was done 
that could be done. But something more than this was felt 
by many. It was suggested, not only that Habron had been 
justly dealt with, but that he was, on the whole, a lucky man; 
that had he never been suspected of murder, his struggle for 
existence would have been much harder than it is likely to be 
now. The sufferings he had gone through might have been 
great, but consider the recompense ! 

It would be interesting to know how many of these good 
people who thought Habron a fortunate man would delib- 
erately submit to the death sentence and the penal servitude 
which he has had to bear, for the sake of any amount of 
pecuniary recompense. It would be painful rather than 
interesting to discover what notions these people have about 
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Justice and Compensation. They certainly fail to perceive 
that a wrong once committed can never be undone and never 
be recompensed; that, though those who have made the 
mistake may have done all in their power to rectify it, very 
much remains undone. The misery caused may be partially alle- 
viated, but there is no complete remedy, — so far as the doer 
of the injustice is concerned — ^for the wrong. That lasts to 
the end of time. Lax notions on this point are, perhaps, 
not surprising among a people whose favourite evidence of 
immortality is that men and women suflfer here and must, 
therefore, be recompensed hereafter; as though, if the 
suflferings be a wrong done to them, eternity itself could ever 
wipe it out. 

Thirdly. The opponents of the death punishment have 
made much capital out of the cases which are cited above. 
They have urged, rightly enough, that, while an inadequate 
compensation is possible so long as the victim lives, the 
case is hopeless after he is put to death. But it is noteworthy 
that much of this agitation against hanging is no more than 
a too sentimental dread of death. After Ferryman was 
condemned, meetings were held, petitions were drawn up 
and great eflforts were made to procure a respite. The 
ground of these eflforts was that a number of persons really 
thought Ferryman was innocent. They procured strong 
evidence that the woman had hung herself and that the only 
part in the tragedy taken by her son was to cut her down 
and endeavour to restore her. As a result, the sentence was 
commuted to penal servitude for life. As soon as this 
modification of the penalty was secured, the agitation 
collapsed. Not that the agitaters had changed their minds 
and come to the conclusion that, after all. Ferryman was 
guilty, but, the nervous dread of death having been removed, 
the stimulus was gone. Nevertheless, if these agitators were 
right— and if they were not, the murder was the most 
heartless imaginable—a terrible injustice is day by day con- 
tinuing. So far as Ferryman is personally concerned he is 
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probably, if innocent, worse oflf than before, for it cannot be 
believed that, after death, any punishment would be inflicted 
on him for wrongs of which he was not guilty. If movements 
of this kind were thorough the change in sentence would 
only be welcomed as giving more time to secure the ultimate 
object, — ^the liberation of a man unjustly convicted by a jury 
of his countrymen. 



NOTES. 

Mr, Peacock*5 Poems. — It is hoped that the subscription list 
for the proposed volume of Selections can be closed shortly, 
and the work, which is intended for the benefit of Mr. 
Peacock's widow, put into the hands of the printer. For 
this, however, a good many additional names are wanted, 
and persons who have not already subscribed should not 
delay to do so. The proposal is to issue the work to 
subscribers at 2s. 6d. per copy and afterwards, perhaps, to non- 
subscribers at 3s. 6d. Mrs. Peacock stands in much need of 
whatever profit can be realized on the publication, and, as 
her husband was a true poet, all who proflfer their assistance, 
if they have any love of poetry, will not only be helping in a 
good work but, as a mere matter of book-buying, will 
receive ample return for their outlay. 

Proposed work by E. S. Littleton. — ^We learn that Mr. Littleton 
of the "Pantiles Papers" Office, Tunbridge Wells, is about 
to issue a subscription volume of his poems at 5s. per 
copy, Mr. Littleton is a contributor to several of the 
magazines and his poetical powers have been recognized by 
both the public and the pi ess in a little volume which he 
published last year. He is a writer of considerable promise 
and deserves support in this eflfort to advance his position 
in the world of letters. 
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Pictures and Basts as Household Ornaments, — There 
are very few things more unpleasant than the cheap 
print which hangs on and is supposed to adorn the walls of 
many of our English cottages. Pid^ures ot any sort, except 
they be really good original works of art or well executed 
copies, are an abomination. Good pidlures are, of course, 
expensive and beyond the reach of most people. But it has 
often struck me as curious that intelligent people whose 
means are small, do not adorn their parlours with small 
busts instead of such poor specimens of the painter's art as 
they can aflford. Some really excellent plaster busts can be 
bought for a trifle. I have before me two such — one of 
Garabaldi and one of Rousseau — by Mr. Lamer Sugden of 
Leek. Both are really excellent and I believe he has 
executed one or two others equally well. Lovers of music , 
art and literature need have no difficulty in procuring 
similar likenesses of their especial favourites. Even persons 
who can afford good pid^ures and other ornaments would do 
well not to despise these casts on account of their cheapness. 
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Personal Appearances in Health and Disease. London : 
Hardwicke and Bogue. 1 879. 

This book belongs to the valuable series of Health Primers 
which Messrs. Hardwicke and Bogue are at present issuing, 
and, of those which have already appeared, it is among the 
best. Books of domestic medicine are rarely, if ever, eflfectual 
guides to symptoms of disease. The names of diseases and of 
the medicines which will cure them are classified and indexed, 
but the indications of disease are referred to only in the 
various sections and under the various headings. Yet, as a 
rule, those who consult such wo^ks know very little about the 
names of the ills they suffer from or about the drugs they 
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ought to take. These are the very points upon which they 
seek to be informed. What they know is that they have 
certain kinds of pain, or that their appearance is unnatural. 
To find out what these symptoms signify they have no 
recourse but to wade through many pages of their "domestic 
guide/* until by some good fortune they come upon the 
chapter which incidentally mentions them. Properly, such 
books should be classified according to the symptoms, while 
under each of these heads the diseases and the remedies 
should be specified. At anyrate a copious index should be 
supplied by means of which a person may know in what 
chapters his special sufferings are referred to. 

The book before us is, of course, not medical and therefore 
cannot altogether cover the ground we have indicated. But 
so far, at least, as bodily appearances go, it serves, in part, 
a similar purpose. Perhaps it will be followed by another 
dealing with pains and their causes, in which case the two 
together will form a very handy and useful supplement to 
ordinary popular medical works. The present is well written, 
interesting and instructive, and is likely to prove a useful 
adviser in the household. Diseases are too often allowed to 
have their own way until they become serious for no other 
reason than the general ignorance of their symptoms. It is 
astonishing and pitiful how little even intelligent and educated 
parents know about the commonest tokens of disorder and 
how grossly they neglect their children in consequence. 

A Plan for the Rblief of the Trading and Working 
Classes when out of Employment, by M.M. 
London : Kent and Co. 

This Pamphlet purports to be the substance of a 
letter addressed many years ago to the late Sir Robert Peel 
and published now tor the consideration of the present 
premier. Its application is, however, to our own day and 
g^eration. The author is clearly in earnest and, though 
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visionary in the sense that he hopes too much, is not, in this 
prosaic, materialistic age, any the worse for that. That the 
scheme he propounds for utilizing the waste lands of 
England and the Colonies will ever be carried out in its 
entirety we do not believe, and his paper money scheme is 
fated to fail, because it omits to recognize the flu<5luations in 
the value of money itself. If the country is over stocked 
with any commodity, the price of the article must be 
lowered. Not less surely will the increase in* quantity of 
money reduce its value. Money will not buy so much as 
formerly. Nevertheless, there is much earnest and suggestive 
thought in this little work, and it would do some of our slow 
going, groove-loving legislators good if they were to carefully 
consider it. Perhaps one of its great points of merit over 
the usual schemes which are put forth for the amelioration 
of the condition of mankind is that it declines to recognize 
any equality between competence and incompetence. 
M. M*s plan, if carried into effedl, would be for the benefit of 
the industrious, not of the idle. The central feature of it is 
simply to provide work for those who are .willing to work. 

Human Needs and Incredible Creeds, by E. J. S. 
Leek : Imprinted by the Author's License for W, L. 
Sugden, 29, Queen Street, Amateur Dealer in Free-thought 
Works: are to be sold only by Charles Watts at his shop 
84 in Fleete Street^ London. Anno 1879. 

It is alike surprising and refreshing, in these days 
of degenerate printing, to see a book or pamphlet really 
artistic in form. For good work of this kind we must go 
back to the last century. Now-a-days the cry is all for what 
is called cheapness, — a word which signifies, to the populace, 
plenty of paper and printers' ink. The motto of the day in 
literature is Quantity, not quality. Even the works of master- 
minds are rarely granted a worthy setting. The little tradl whose 
curioiis title we give above is an exception to ticie ^ctvei^xviNfc, 
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It has been '< got up " in imitation of the ancient style and 
is, in its way, quite a curiosity. There is a large paper 
edition as well as two others, and all do much credit to Mr. 
Sugden*s taste. The little poem itself is well- written, and 
though, as it seems to us, the writer shows an unnecessary 
antipathy to what he calls " incredible creeds,** he gives 
token of his power to wield the pen in rhyme with eflfed\. 
The antipathy is due, we suspedl, to his failure to apprehend 
the spiritual significance and value of the various dodlrines 
he attacks. We do not know how far this publication is for 
general circulation, but we commend it to such of our readers 
as may be able to obtain it. They will value it according to 
their individual tastes, some for the sake of the subjedl- 
matter, others, as a literary curiosity. 

Between the Bradlaughs, bv " Mr, Onstraight.** 
Published bv the Author. 

This pamphlet is noteworthy chiefly on account of the 
needless eccentricities which charadlerize it. The pink 
paper on which it is printed makes it painful to read, and 
by way of contrast, the colour of the cover is bright green ! 
After laboring to the end the impression is one of regret that 
the time has not been otherwise employed. The author 
discusses, superficially, the teachings of Mr. Charles 
Bradlaugh, the well-known Free-thinker, and of his brother, 
Mr. William Bradlaugh, an obscure adherent of Evangelical 
Christianity, and takes his stand between the two. He 
expedls to confound Christians by asking them whether the 
birth of Christ was ol Heaven or of men, and he asserts that 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, whatever he may himself say or 
think, is not an Atheist. This is, of course, a mere question 
how the word is to be defined. What little of value there 
may be in the book is not enhanced by rough, slangy, and 
ungrammatical forms of expression which abound and which 

the author may possibly mistake for hearty and easy humour. 

... 
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A FEW REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
THINGS,— ENDING WITH A SUGGESTION. 

The historian George Grote has said, "that which the 
people require at the hands of their government is prote(5lion 
for their persons." But a person may be injured by some- 
thing besides a robber ; he may be struck down by poverty, 
and that brought about by no fault of his own. In that case, 
how does government protecfl his person ? The answer is the 
workhouse, as that protecfls him from death by starvation. 
True, but before such protedlion can be given, a man's home 
must be broken up, his household gods scattered to the 
winds, and he and his wife and children separated, with 
little hope of ever living again as one family. Government, 
by the food it provides for him, certainly protecfls his body, 
but it has broken his spirit ; his energies, his individuality are 
gone, and, if sensitive, he soon sinks in hopeless despair into 
a pauper's grave. And this is in enlightened England, — the 
most wealthy country in the world, — in the nineteenth 
century. This is all she can do for her poverty stricken sons, 
though she has greater resources than almost any other 
nation. In the matter of land, she has millions and millions 
of acres in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, New Brunswick, 
West India, Cape of Good Hope, and other colonies ; besides 
millions of acres at home, in a state of waste for want of 
cultivation. What infatuation is it that prevents England 
from adopting means to bring these millions of acres into 
cultivation and, by so doing, enriching herself and giving her 
stranded sons a chance of doing something better for them- 
selves and their families than going into workhouses ? It 
cannot be for want of money, for gold i^ so abundant at the 
present moment that it is said bankers will not give one per 
cent, lor it. Here, then, is capital allowed to lie idle, while » 
Appendix. Vk 
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owing to circumstances over which it has no control, labour 
is also idle. Holders of capital may be able to afford to 
allow it to lie idle for a time, but can or will labour remain 
idle and go on starving much longer ? So hard is poverty 
pinching the mass of our population that statistics prove 
that one third of the people of Scotland are living in houses 
of one room ; and the people of England are not much better 
off. If there was hope that the present state of things would 
mend, we are a law abiding nation and would continue to 
struggle on till good times once more made their appearance ; 
but where is the chance of this hope ? Up to the end of last 
century there were no such extremes as we now have, of 
wealth and poverty, and the majority of the working classes 
were living in comparative comfort until the introdud^ion of 
machinery and other wonderful discoveries tending to 
enrich the nation ; and, while we held the monopoly, which 
we did till very lately, all classes were lifted up, and all were 
sharers of the increasing wealth. But that monopoly is held 
by us no longer. Other nations have now got machinery and 
skilled labourers, and are competing with and beating us in 
almost every market, so that we can no longer call ourselves 
the workshop of the world. This accounts for the distress 
among the artizan classes. Now there is another competition 
growing up which will affedl all who have to do with land, whether 
as labourers, farmers, or landlords. America is in the field, 
and rivalling and underselling us in our own markets with 
fresh beef and mutton ; with cheese and pork and com. A 
writer in last month's Liberal, in a very able paper on the 
** Probable influence of American Competition on the land 
laws," tells us that "these articles are raised on vast trades of 
unexhausted fertility by men free from every restri(5lion, who 
have no rents to pay, and whose virgin lands need no 
manures.** It will be impossible for our home growers to 
compete with such rivals, and, already, statistics show that 
one third of the workers in Scotland have transferred them- 
selves to other employments in ten years. In England and 
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Wales a similar movement has been going on since 1851 to 
the over-stocking of other branches of industry. 

To add to this gradual sinking in the scale, of artizans, 
manufa(5^urers, agricultural labourers, and fanners, we have 
now the retail distributors, who are being superseded in 
their occupations by Civil Service, and other co-operative 
stores all over the kingdom. The consequence is that the 
great body of what were called the backbone of the country 
will, in a few years, be among those who have already sunk 
in the social scale and are at present feeling the pangs of 
himger and despair. Sanguine men, hoping against hope, 
think that, notwithstanding all this hemming-in and black 
look-out, we shall yet tide over our difficulties as we have 
done before when things were as bad and the look-out was as 
black as it is at present. But had we ever before such a rival as 
America is becoming and will become more and more every 
year, as to that country our best artizans — driven from our 
shores by trade restrid^ions and strikes — and our best 
agricultural labourers, are continually emigrating. Remedies 
are put forward to enable us to cope with America, such as 
" freeing the land from unjust and antiquated restri(5lions by 
which it is encumbered; the abolition of the laws of 
primogeniture and entail, the introdu<5lion of an easy and 
cheap transfer of land, the removal of Game Laws, and the 
passing of an Agricultural Holdings Ac5l for the benefit of 
Tenant Farmers." These and other remedies that are put 
forward by able advocates, are all, no doubt, excellent, but to 
bring them about in a peaceable way would take at least a 
generation or two, and, in the meantime, as the old saying 
has it, while the grass grows the steed starves, unless you 
give him something else to eat. And it is something to eat that 
is wanted at once by masses of men and their families in this 
country who are willing to work at an3rthing and for anything 
so long as it brings them an honest crust, and keeps them 
out of the poorhouse. Now the grand pradlical question a* 
present is, how can superseded labour be employed so that 
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it may be relieved, and, at the same time, be made to pay ? 
This is a question which occupied my thoughts for many 
years and, recently, I published a pamphlet through Kent 
of London, entitled ** A Plan for the relief of the Working 
Classes when out of Employment," in which I showed, among 
other things, what has been done by Holland in the early 
part of this century, when, owing to previous revolutions, and 
years of mercantile depression, she was swarming with 
beggars to such a fearful degree that they had become an 
absolute nuisance to the rest of the community. In it I gave 
an account of a society called the ** Beneficence," that was 
started by some rich, benevolent individual, or individuals* 
which, aided by the Dutch Government, gave employment to 
poor families and all who came supplicating for work, on the 
waste and poor lands of the country. And so well did this 
society manage its undertaking that, in 1833, fifteen years 
after the experiment had been commenced, a traveller who 
made a journey of nearly 500 miles through the country 
relates that he only noticed three little boys asking for 
charity, one at Rotterdam and two at Delph. Here, then, is 
data to go upon. What was done in that country may 
surely be done in this. In my pamphlet I call upon Govern- 
ment to carry out my plan, but there is reason to doubt 
whether Government would be likely to succeed with such an 
undertaking,'even if it could be persuaded to adopt it, so well 
as private individuals ; any aid it could bestow, as did the 
Dutch Govemmentto the "Society of Beneficence," is all that 
might be expecfled from it. There are enormously rich men 
in this country — men said to be worth over three hundred 
thousand pounds a year. Now these are the men who ought, 
for their own sakes, to be the founders of a Society of 
Beneficence in this country. When a revolution is brought 
about in a country by starving men, who are the first that 
feel its effedls ? The revolution in France at the latter end of 
the last century answers the question. The court, the 
nobility and the gentry were the first objedls of popular 
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vengeance, and we read, with horror, of the scenes of massacre 
and outrage which continued for years after that outbreak 
When it becomes a case of starvation with masses of men , 
their natures change and they become as merciless as wolves 
Before things get into this state, would it not be sound 
policy for those who have wealth in this country to combine 
and form themselves into a great Joint Stock, Limited 
Liability Company with the same objedl as that of the 
Beneficent Society above referred to, namely, the employing 
of superfluous labour in fertilizing and cultivating the wastes 
and poor lands of this country, and large tradls of unculti- 
vated land in our colonies. In addition to cultivating the soil 
at home and abroad, labour could be employed in building, 
in manufadluring agricultural implements, in making common 
household furniture, and, among other things, wearing 
apparel. The scheme is immense and, of course, would 
require an immense capital, but, if such rich noblemen as the 
Duke of Sutherland and the Marquis of Westminster headed 
the list of ;^io shareholders with ;^ioo,ooo each, it would only 
be a third of their annual income and would go a good way 
towards a capital of a million which, I should say, would be 
required to start such a scheme. Thus, as one of my 
reviewers. Dr. Nichols, says, "a scheme could be started for 
destroying poverty, vice and misery at the cost of one of our 
smallest wars ; a scheme which would record no disasters, 
no killed or wounded or missing ; and with no defeats, but 
most blessed victories.'* My pamphlet gives the details of 
such a scheme, the main feature of which, namely, paying 
officials with the regular currency, and all who applied for 
work with paper money ^ could be adopted by a Company, as 
well as it could by Government, This cheap labour would, 
in a few years, make the Company's property valuable, 
especially in the colonies, whilst, by giving employment to all 
who applied for it, the extreme distress in the country would 
be allayed, and a safety valve to carry off the dangerous 
feelings which poverty is apt to engender, be created. 
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It would, however, lengthen this paper too much to go into 
further particulars. I will, therefore, conclude by calling 
upon the reader to reflect on the millions of the trading and 
working classes whom, in the course of time, such a scheme 
would provide with employment, and the thousands upon 
thousands of the middle and educated classes, who are now 
starving in the professions, who could then be employed 
as Governors, Directors, Commissioners, Bankers, Surveyors, 
Clerg)ntnen, Surgeons, Schoolmasters, Clerks, Storekeepers, 
Auctioneers, Sea Captains, Sailors, and so forth. 

M. Medrington. 
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Mixed Essays, by Matthew Arnold. London : Smith, 
Elder &» Co,, 1879. 

Whatever Mr. Arnold publishes is sure of a hearty 
welcome from his many admirers, and, although these are 
always glad when their favourite magazine is enlivened by a 
contribution from his pen, it is, necessarily, still more satis- 
factory when his works appear in the handier and more 
permanent form of a volume. The nine papers which make 
up the present book have all been printed before, — most of 
them within the last few years. They are marked by Mr. 
Arnold's characteristic freshness of style and thought. He 
discourses, in the. first place, on the kindred subjects of 
** Democracy " and " Equality " — subjects which few are 
able to touch so clearly and so justly and with such tact and 
insight as Mr. Arnold. The subject of " Democracy ** has 
engaged the attention of a contributor to the present 
number of Papers for the Times, and much would be gained if 
others who discuss it would do so in the impartial and 
religious spirit of these two writers. Professed lovers of 
progress should fix in their minds some true conception of 
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what Democracy and Equality are, and make for that. 
What some do make for is, unfortunately, a very different 
and much less worthy thing. Great movements are only 
retarded when their promoters misapprehend them. Mr. 
Arnold well says, ** This movement of Democracy, like other 
operations of nature, merits properly neither blame nor 
praise. Its partizans are apt to give it credit which it 
does not deserve, while its enemies are apt to upbraid it 
unjustly. Its friends celebrate it as the author of all freedom. 
But political freedom may very well be established by 
aristocratic founders ; and, certainly, the political freedom 
of England owes more to the grasping English barons, than 
to Democracy. Social freedom — equality, — ^that is rather 
the field of the conquests of Democracy," 

The other essays are not less worthy of attention than 
those just referred to. In ** A Guide to English Literature " 
Mr. Arnold starts to review Mr. Stopford Brook's Primer of 
English Literature, and proceeds to expound his own views 
upon a subject in which he is particularly at home. Other 
literary studies relate to Milton, Goethe and George Sand. 
Mr. Arnold brings Religion to bear on all he touches. He 
feels so deeply the truths of Christianity and penetrates so 
thoroughly the falsehoods which have been mis-called Christian, 
that he is able to show how direct a bearing Christianity 
really has on affairs of life and to apply its teachings 
to movements of the present time. Ihe surface cobwebs 
which obscure the vision of many people, he lightly sweeps 
aside, and, with a master's hand, makes manifest whatever is 
true and lovely and worthy of regard. 

Pleasant Ways in Science, by Richard A. Proctor, 
London : Chatto and Windus, 1879. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Proctor discourses pleasantly on 
a variety of subjects. His purpose, as he tells us, "is to 
interest rather than to instruct." He succeeds in doing both. 
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Many, to whom a regular scientific tieatise would be 
dreadful, will gain their first introduction to serious 
reading in books such as these. Mr. Proctor does an 
excellent work in thus popularizing science. 



The Vaccination Inquirer is a new monthly journal 
established to state the case on behalf of the opponents 
of compulsory vaccination. It is ably edited and well 

written. Mr. Young sends us several tracts on the same 

subject. From a half-crown quarterly, the Psychological 

Review, ( E. W. Allen,) has been transformed into a six- 
penny monthly, a change which will, we trust, give it the 
publicity it deserves. Although unable to assent to all its 
spiritualistic theories, we cannot but appreciate the high 
tone of its discussions and the ability of its writers. 

Mr. Frothingham*s admirable essay on ** The Real God," 
which was printed in No. ix. oi Papers for the Times, is now 
issued as a pamphlet for generel readers. This essay 
ought to be widely circulated by those who wish to sub- 
stitute a higher conception of the Reality of God, for 
those anthropomorphic fancies, unhappily so common, 
which almost necessarily lead to Atheism. The pamphlet 
is published at fourpence — four copies for one .ohilling — 
and may be had by post from Mr. W. Lewin, 135, Bridge 
Street, Birkenhead. 
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HELPS TO CIVILIZATION. 

The Romans were the first and only people who ever 
attempted to promote civilization by making roads. The 
more modem fashion is different. The missionary and not 
the pickaxe is the forerunner of what is termed enlighten- 
ment. The Roman method was, on the whole, the better of 
the two, for it succeeded in great part in achieving the desired 
results, while, for some reason or another, the religious efforts 
of modern days generally, befoie long, call for the services of 
the soldier, and result, in couse of time, in the suppression 
and probably the extermination of the race operated upon. 
Whether, even with a pure, religious interest, the direct mis- 
sionary method is calculated to be as efficacious as the indirect 
road making one is a question which may be seriously con- 
sidered. It is to be feared that, too often, savages are taught, 
not to admire civilization and Christianity, but to practice 
quite other than Christian virtues of any sort. 

The point of the mistake lies in attempting to plant seeds 
before the ground is prepared. It is hopeless to try to root 
Christian or any other truths until the mental condition is 
fitted for their reception. Not by studying catechisms or by 
learning texts of scripture can this desired object be achieved. 
The force of example and the power of contact are. essential. 
If we want to mend the manners of a so-called savage — ^though, 
possibly, for all that, a well-disposed nation, we must begin 
by showing it what civilization is, by carrying our ways and 
customs into its borders, by opening up trade with it; in 
short, by going back to the Roman plan and making roads. 
Then, when these people have learned civilized usages, they 
will, of their own accord, improve their habits, and take the 
first step towards advancing their race. 
Appendix, -xvu 
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But our anxiety for the salvation of our fellows, even if it 
take this more direct method, must not be supposed to justify 
all sorts of interferences. Savages, however degraded, have 
their rights, and zeal for the spread of our opinions does not 
justify a disregard of them. It is a trace of the old savagery 
of our ancestors still lingering in us, that, from time to time, 
induces us to try to force our trade and our doctrine upon 
unwilling receivers. It is one thing to make trade and inter- 
course possible, and quite another thing to make it compulsory. 
There is justice in requesting a man to buy our wares or to 
allow us to buy his, but there is none in shaking our fist in 
his face and saying he must. 

Yet this rough and oflFensive plan is the one which is mostly 
resorted to. It was the way the opium traffic in China was 
opened up, much to the satisfaction of a few British mer- 
chants, and much to the detriment of the unhappy Chinese 
themselves. It is the way we have been dealing with the 
Zulus in Africa. We had preconceived notions of our own 
about laws and government, very satisfactory, perhaps, for 
ourselves, but quite inapplicable to tribes so diflferently con- 
ditioned as the one named. To make these notions of ours 
acceptable, we are now waging a disastrous and wicked war. 
The Zulus were fairly on the way towards civilization — an 
intelligent, industrious and progressive people. But, because 
their ways were not as ours, they are now in no little danger 
of extermination instead. Indeed, their chances would be 
particularly small, for British honour, as it is called, has in 
this case become more or less identified with a policy of 
revenge, but, fortunately, as it happens, the carrying on 
of the war has proved unexpectedly costly and difficult. 
This, combined with a late sense of shame which has come 
over the British nation, may, it is hoped, have the eflfect of 
bringing the war to a more speedy termination than could 
otherwise have been hoped for. But, even then, it is to be 
feared, the English willnever forgive these "savages" for being 
so successful against them, and will effect hereafter what for 
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the present they postpone. Even this late sense of shame 
has no depth in it, and this people of ours, who boast of 
their Christian civilization, have not the moral courage to 
confess their crime and to close the war forthwith by giving 
terms instead of exacting^them. It is a melancholy fact that 
this just and righteous course has not been advocated by 
even one leading statesman — Liberal or Conservative — in 
this country, and that, as far as I know, but one Christian 
minister — Mr. Spurgeon — has spoken for its adoption. At 
the most, a suggestion to let the Zulus off as easily as possible 
is all that has been suggested. 

On the whole, then, it is worth considering whether the 
thousands of pounds spent on bibles and missionaries, and 
the millions of pounds spent on wars with savages, would 
not be much more useful to all parties and would not much 
sooner achieve the objects in view, if they were spent in 
opening up remote districts by means of roads. It would be 
well if, in our haste to mend the ways of other people, we 
would remember how many centuries it has taken us to reach 
our present state of enlightenment, and how far, even yet, we 
are from any sort of perfection. It would do no harm, too, 
for us to not confine our missionary efforts to dusky races, 
but to send a few good books and a few good men among 
those British traders who, for the sake of profit, carry 
drunkenness to new countries, and to those who set so fine 
an example of honesty and integrity as to sell rotten and 
worthless cottons to Asia, and to Africa in times of peace, 
guns which will not fire, taking care, at the same time, to 
pocket profits as though the articles were sound and useful. 
Seeing such products of British enlightenment, it is not strange 
that the Zulus have not yet become so enamoured of civiliza- 
tion as to submit to every interference we think proper to 
make with their laws and government. 

A . B, Lownds, 
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An Unique Corrbspondbncb between a Bishop and a 
Commercial Traveller. London: C. Watts. 

The authors of these letters are, on the one side, a Commercial 
Traveller who professes Secularism and who considers Mr. H 
G. Atkinson ** one of the most profound and advanced thinkers 
of the day," and, on the other, a Bishop of the Christian 
Church who was unlucky enough to be reported in the Times 
as having used the expression ** Christian morality and 
nateralistic immorality." The names of both writers are 
withheld, but anyone curious on the subject will not have much 
difficulty in discovering, at any rate, who the Bishop is. 
It is the Secularist who has had the letters printed and he 
is the writer of by far the greater portion of them. About 
ninety five pages are from his pen while the Bishop is content 
with a modest fifteen. To speak quite fairly, I am not 
particularly impressed with the Traveller's style of corres- 
pondence. It is not calm and logical at all, and, in some 
instances, it is not polite. The Bishop has ample reason for 
complaining that " your letters in reply to mine have con- 
sisted in trying to pick small holes in my sentences." Such 
phrases as " Your Lordship's reckless caricature," — " You 
find time to repeatedly burlesque," — " Glaring misrepresenta- 
tion," — " Self-evident distortions," would have been much 
better unwritten. In one place, something very like Touch- 
stone's ** lie direct" is given : — " Your Lordship here distinctly 
suggests that I have expected from you an exposition of 
Christianity, whereas you are perfectly well aware that such 
an insinuation is not correct" (page 52). After this it is not 
unnatuiral that the Bishop should remark, " I am so satisfied, 
from your last letter, that either the diflference of our educa- 
tion or some other cause, makes us quite unable to reason 
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together, that I beg to decline further correspondence." 
(page 88). 

Apart from the unhappy manner of expression, there is 
much in the book deserving of attention. The Traveller is 
evidently a man who has read much, and who, having cer- 
tain views, is not afraid to express them. It is true that, as 
might be expected, the correspondence leads to no very 
striking or satisfactory results. Certainly, neither party to it 
is converted on the spot. Possibly, however, one or both 
may have found in it food for thought, with results to be 
manifested hereafter. But, as it seems to me, both the 
Bishop and his tenacious and untiring opponent are rather far 
afield. Both identify Christianity with the creeds and forms 
now attached to it. In this, one sees ground for condemna- 
tion, the other a reason for insisting on the essential character 
of these creeds and forms. Neither perceives that, just as 
Christianity is but a channel — one of many — for Religion, so 
is the form of modem Christianity nothing more than a 
channel for Christianity itself, to be changed or modified as 
the needs of following ages require. The forms and creeds 
give expression, in their own fashion, to the essential Truth, 
but condemnation of them does not destroy that Truth, nor 
does the mere fact that they express Truth raise them to an 
equality with Truth itself. The Traveller quotes Emerson, 
but Emerson would never have endorsed this wholesale con- 
demnation of creeds and churches. His philosophy would 
reject a form which shackled the spirit, but it would not 
reject one which, however imperfectly, contained significance 
and reality. This, as I believe, is the case with most Chris- 
tian forms and creeds, though the literalism of advocates, not 
less than of foes, has, unhappily, greatly obscured it. I do 
not despair that the Traveller will, some day, come to see 
this also, for, although he is evidently a great reader, he 
hardly seems, as yet, to have fully thought out all he has 
read. His pages are as full of quotations as though he were 
an extreme advocate of authority. He claims a vast array 
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of talent on his side, from Carlyle and Goethe to G. W. Foote 
and Mrs. Watts. But Carlyle and Goethe were never, in 
any proper sense or to any extent, unbelievers. Their heresy 
lay in believing fnor$ than the multitude. They affirmed 
truths of which common minds could form no conception. 
If the Traveller will enter into their spirit he will see that 
Christianity is, at least, one expression — good as far as it 
goes — of an universal Truth which is, itself, tied to no time 
and to no sect ; and he will come to appreciate how much 
more important to mankind the beauties of Christianity are 
than its defects. 

In this book the advocates of Secularism and Christianity 
thus define their respective systems : — 

" With Secularists Religion is the rule of life ! They believe that 
the essence of all true Religion is goodness, and that he prays best 
who works best. " (page 44) 

** I mean by a * believer * one who believes Jesus to have been 
the Christ or Messiah promised and sent by God. This constitutes 
Christianity. " (page 46) 

So far, good. But the Traveller proceeds to say that 

Secularists — 

•* Endeavour to explain the errors of an organization which has 
been well described by Diderot as * the most absurd and atrocious 
in its dogmas ; the most unintelligible, the most metaphysical, the 
most intertwisted and obscure, and, consequently, the most subject 
to divisions, sects, and heresies.' It is an entirely false system, 
the authority and foundation of which do not bear analysis, but which 
have varied *to suit the pressure of the changing times,' although, in 
one respect, it has never altered, — ^the enslavement of men's minds 
and intolerance towards any who could not accept its dogmas." 
(page 44). 

It seems a little strange that the writer of this passage should 
take umbrage at such a comparatively mild criticism of his 
own system as this of the Bishop's ; — ** The ultimate tendency 
of Atheism and Materialism is to produce immorality, not in 
each teacher of Atheism, but in society at large." (page 107.) 
In point of correctness, the two statements stand on a level. 
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Of the Bishop's part in this controversy no more need be 
said, for it occupies only a secondary place, and the book is 
published in the interest of his opponent. I have been con- 
strained to criticise the Traveller, in some particulars, un- 
favourably. At the same time, no more serious charge need 
be brought against him than that his thought is immature. 
He has, in fact, not thought enough. He values information 
highly, and does not perceive that the advantage of know- 
ledge depends on the thought which is brought to bear upon 
it. Thus, he praises the " noble workers," scientists, because 
they "have but one motive — ^to gain knowledge," and he 
calls them "the saviours of humanity." But he does not 
seem to see that knowledge alone never can save humanity. 
You may know how to restore a half- drowned man and yet 
not be able to put your knowledge into practice when it is 
needed. Whether physically, morally, or spiritually, man- 
kind will never be saved by merely knowing things. Phi- 
losophy, which is concerned with Thought, is not less essen. 
tial to Humanity than Science which is concerned with 
Knowledge of material facts. To an appreciation of the 
scientific stage our author has attained ; he has yet to attain 
the higher realms of Philosophy, without which Science itself 
is comparatively valueless. 

Walter Lewin, 
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The Spelling Reform movement seems to be growing apace 
by the adlion of School Boards who perceive the enormous 
cost of teaching the mere rudiments of reading, caused by 
the glaring want of all rule in English orthography. Most 
of the arguments against the Reform are already exploded, 
and what few are left may, generally, be resolved into a 
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relucflance on the part of master-printers to reorganize their 
stock in trade. The printers have always been on the wrong 
side in this matter of spelhng, many of the anomalies 
and absurdities of the present mode being distindlly traceable 
to their ignorance or stupidity in early days. So that, any 
difficulties now raised by them may fairly be set aside. The 
most often urged argument against a complete alphabet of 
English is that new and strange forms of letters would have 
to be invented; but how the 38 simple sounds of the 
language are to be expressed by — pradlically — 23 letters, the 
objec5lors do not say. The important point is to make 
reading the easiest possible task in education, instead of, as 
now, one of the most difficult. To this end, it would be 
much better to become familiarized with a number of new 
forms of letters than to confuse ourselves with the elaborate 
series of rules, as to the various uses of the alphabet, which 
is necessary under the existing system. Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, a veteran in Spelling Reform, has already designed 
such an alphabet as is needed, and this has received the 
approbation of Professor Max M tiller and other high 
authorities. Mr. Pitman, himself, has devoted almost a 
life time to this and kindred subjedls, and has shown him- 
self entitled to be heard. He has had to bear much ridicule, 
contempt and misunderstanding and it is gratifying that now, 
at length, he is able to look forward to the adoption of his 
teachings. 

Another objedlion urged against phonetic spelling is that 
we have no standard mode of pronunciation, so that, even 
with a comparatively complete alphabet, either the spelling 
would be not perfedlly phonetic, or, with different writers, 
different modes of spelling would prevail. This latter result 
however, we would hardly count as an objedlion, as it would 
give a color and charadler to the printed page, which, now. 
it sadly lacks. It would reveal to us something of its author, 
whether a Yorkshireman, a Lancashireman, a Scotchman or 
other. By this means, too, a certain fulness and richness of 
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pronunciation, which is found in some counties, would not 
be entirely lost : would, in fadl, be the better preserved by its 
recognition in the local form of spelling. 

Now that this question of reform in spelling has, through 
our system of national education, commenced to affedl the 
pocket of John Bull, perhaps he will be induced to stir 
himself. Suggested innovations which are concerned only with 
mind and morals, he is pretty sure to ignore, but when he 
comes to see that, as things are, the School Boards are 
spending a great deal more on teaching children to read than 
they would have to do if reading were made easier, the case 
assumes greater importance in his eyes. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Gerrit Smith: A Biography, hy OctaviusB. Frothingham. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

Our readers have already made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Frothingham as a writer, in that remarkable essay " The 
Real God " which was published in Papers for the Times for 
May last, and which has since been issued as a pamphlet. 
Mr. Frothingham is as much at home as a biographer as he 
is as an essayist or as a preacher, and, in writing the life of 
Gerrit Smith, he has been entirely successful. Gerrit Smith 
made himself a name in the United States by his untiring 
philanthropy. He chose to use his immense wealth for the 
benefit of his fellow men. Every great movement for the 
alleviation of suffering or for the removal of crime had his 
support. He was a powerful friend of the slave and an 
earnest, if sometimes mistaken, worker in the temperance 
movement. He had a remarkably keen sense of justice. 
On one occasion, when a mob took upon itself to chastise a 
man whose way of living did not accord with the popular 
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taste, Gerrit Smith, with fine insight, detedled the injustice 
of the acfl and, in spite of opposition, boldly asserted that the 
man had been greatly wronged. Of course he was misunder- 
stood. People could not distinguish between this defence 
of the man's rights and an advocacy of his condudl. But 
Gerrit Smith was not one to be deterred from duty by the 
fear of being misunderstood. It is not very easy to get Mr. 
Frothingham's books in this country, but all who can should 
certainly procure this thoughtful biography of a man of whom 
Dr. Channing wrote that he was " worthy of all honour for 
his overflowmg munificence, for his calm, yet invincible 
moral courage, for his Christian liberality, embracing men 
of every se(5l and name, and for his deep, ac5live, inexhaustible 
sympathy with the sinful, suflFering and oppressed." 



Business, hy James Platt, Fifty-first thousand; revised, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall S» Co, 1879. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Mr. Piatt's admirable 
essay, and to read his thoughtful words on the present stag- 
nation in trade and on the causes which have led to it. Mr. 
Platt writes from the standpoint of the moralist, but he is a 
pradlical man of business for all that, and speaks with a full 
knowledge of the ins and outs of trade. So, when he 
deliberately tells us that, in trade as in other things, "honesty 
is not only the best, but the only safe reliable policy," we 
will do well to hearken to his words. With much justice he 
traces the present depression to a departure, on the part of 
traders, from this policy of honesty. There is no doubt that 
over speculation and reckless enterprizes infringe the stricflly 
honest path. ** From every pulpit " says Mr. Platt, " and 
in every school throughout the kingdom, the justification of 
double-dealing and trickery upon the plea that it is impossible 
to get a living honestly by trade, or in any vocation, should be 
denounced, in the most unmistakable language, as a libel on 
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Providence, and the failure to succeed be attributed to its real 
cause, — the man's ignorance of, or incapacity forjthe business 
or profession he follows, which has caused him to take a 
crooked course,'' (page 179.) 

Concerning bankruptcy Mr. Piatt gives us some startling 
fa(5ls. In the United Kingdom, during 1878, there were 15,059 
bankruptcies against 11,022 in 1877. The average loss 
sustained in this way, in the last five years, has been eighteen 
millions of pounds annually. Seventy-five per cent, of the 
compositions made with creditors during 1878 were for less 
than 5s. in the pound, and a large number were for only is. 
and 2S. in the pound. Mr. Piatt attributes part of this 
serious condition of things, showing, as it does, a terrible 
amount of commercial dishonesty, to the existing Bankruptcy 
Laws, which he considers ** a disgrace to any honourable 
people or nation." His own idea is to "abolish the Bank- 
ruptcy Laws altogether, and save the expense of useless 
courts, officials, accountants and lawyers. People would 
then be more careful whom they trusted ; the honest trader 
would, by stopping * as soon as he was in difficulties,' get 
relief from his creditors ; the dishonest would be prevented 
from again cheating the public till he had satisfied existing 
demands." When we consider the worse than fruitless 
effijrts Parliament has made to ena<5l a good bankruptcy law, 
it certainly seems as if Mr. Piatt's plan would be worth 
trying. 

It is rarely that a book so full of sound information and 
wise suggestion is offered to the public at the trifling price of 
a shilling, and we are sure that none of our readers who 
decide to purchase a copy of "Business" will regret the 
investment. 

Demonology and Devil Lore, by Moncure Daniel 
Conway, M.A. 2 vols. London : Chatto and Windus, 1879. 

' In two large volumes, got up in Messrs Chatto and Windus* 
usual handsome style, Mr. Conway discourses of <k.\\V^ o^i 
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every variety of size, shape and disposition. The deep 
researches into ancient lore, which are necessary for such a 
work as this, are well suited to the special bent of Mr. 
Conway's mind, and we would be justly disappointed if the 
task were not well performed. In point of fact, however, 
there is no room for dissatisfaction. 

That this book must be interesting, goes without the 
saying. It has some lessons to teach as well, not only to 
those worthy people who still vaguely believe there exists 
a prince of darkness with a cloven foot, two horns and a tail, 
but to those, also, who, having discarded these grosser forms 
of superstition, would still do well to bear in mind the reality 
upon which they rest. There are other persons besides these 
who, if so minded, might take a hint. Well intentioned 
" revivalists " and others often recommend people to accept 
their form of Christianity on the ground that, whether true 
or false, it is, on the whole, safer to believe than to doubt. 
We advise these to ponder a while on this anecdote given on 
page 13 of Vol. II. of Mr. Conway's book : — 

" A lady residing in Hampshire, England, recently said to a 
friend of the present writer, both being mothers, ' Do you make 
your children bow their heads whenever they mention the Devil's 
name ? I do ' she added solemnly * I think it safer'." 

A number of well-executed wood-cuts, representing various 

devils, add to the interest and value of the work. 
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THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 

'Tis always sweet to have friendly intercourse, whether in the 
family or in the little home circle, including immediate intimates 
and friends, or even in more extended unions. The pleasant 
greeting and smile, the warm shake of the hand, and the interest 
shown and felt in each other's welfare is very grateful to both 
giver and receiver. How much more is it so when, in some ex- 
ceptional cases, intense emotion is excited by events or circum- 
stances of an unusual character. Then the full soul is poured 
forth, and the close communion and fellowship of feeling are very 
manifest. 

There is, however, except on rare occasions, generally, in all the 
social intercourse of actual life, something that is a little out of 
harmony with the peace and tranquillity of the hour, some little 
incident that seems not just as we should like it, and which, if 
dwelt upon too much, would destroy the social charm. Some 
freak of temper, or thoughtless or unkind remark or gesture, or 
expressive look which is not what we think seemly. 

But there is a state of mind in every good man in which he is, 
as it were, in his highest mood. The spirit is unruffled and calm 
as a summer lake, and a tranquil peace that passeth all under- 
standing is his treasure and his joy. And this state is most often 
realized when in close intercourse with God. Then it is he is 
conscious of the Communion of Saints. For are there not 
thousands of other minds elevated like his own above the world, 
and, like him, holding with awe-wrapt soul adoring fellowship 
with the Highest. The great charm of their union consists much 
in this ; they are joined together in worship and lowly adoration of 
the All-Perfect, All-Wise, AU-Powerful, All-Holy, and All-Beautiful 
and Good. There is no jar between them now ; every evil passion 
is hushed, and yet there is a passionate outburst of holy joy and 
rapt devotion. 
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Who are these that thus worship ? They are Saints. Not the 
proud and lofty of the earth. Not the exclusively rich and power- 
ful, yet these are not excluded. Not the learned or the brilliant, 
yet are there many of these. There are amongst them rich and 
poor, high and low, healthy and afflicted ones, the child, the timid 
maiden, the vigorous man, and the feeble grey-beard. Yet are 
they all saints. Not by any means perfect, but sincere ; earnest, 
with a great love in their hearts for purity, and goodness, and 
truth, and righteousness, and willing to sacrifice even their life, if it 
be the holy will of God. All the loftiest conceptions they have 
ever formed of Deity at any time, in any place, from ancient 
prophet or sweet psalmist, or God's greatest Son, are centred now 
in Him. 

And thus their reverence for God includes a veneration and 
worship of all the attributes that inhere in Him. Goodness, 
Truth, Purity, and Love. He is the great centre of all Righteous- 
ness, the Central Sun of the moral universe. Thus His true wor 
shippers must in some sense become like Him, and the more they 
reverence Him the more they grow in His moral likeness. The 
more closely they are united to God, the more nearly they approach 
and resemble each other, and the more intimate their communion. 
They may differ in almost everything else — ^in * social rank, in 
intellectual culture, yea, in moral and spiritual attainment — but 
yet there is the Communion of Saints, in that they all unite in 
loving adoration of the Source of all true excellence. 

When we consider the millions of immortal spirits who are 
joined with men in this worship of love, who have passed from the 
scenes of earth, but yet, whom we hope, have entered upon a 
higher stage of existence, we become conscious of quickened 
feelings of emotion and of joy ; our old friends also join us, 
purified and made perfect — our fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, and dear children are our fellow-worshippers. No jar of 
feeling now, no ill-tempered petulance, no morose envy, no im- 
purity of passion, or selfish eagerness of purpose. All are hushed 
in the joyous presence of the High and Ix)fty One, yet who is 
also our Father and our Friend. 
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And let us consider who are those who ought to be regarded as 
our brethren and saints upon earth, all who are true and earnest 
seekers after God and goodness. These are not all bound up in 
the narrow sects and parties whose names are almost endless 
amongst us. The grand old churches, Greek and Roman, will 
swell the numbers of these truly elect ones. We shall have in the 
Communion of Saints the pious Catholic, be he priest or layman, 
the thousands of good men and women belonging to the Greek 
and English Established Churches, the excellent of all the Non- 
conformist bodies, so-called Infidels, be they good men, and true 
to truth and righteousness, the faithful Unitarian, and the pious 
Theist, all are worshippers of goodness, of righteousness, and of 
God. Neither is this communion confined to Christian lands; 
the devout Mahometan, the pious Parsee or Hindoo, yea, the poor 
African, bowing sincerity to his wooden fetich, is alike amongst 
the number. We plume ourselves upon our superior knowledge 
and culture ; but, in the eyes of an infinite God, are we not very 
much alike, and all need higher teaching. 

Let us look for a moment in imagination upon this glorious 
band, this Communion of Saints, all bowing consciously or un- 
consciously, before the great Eternal. " Men of clean hands and 
a pure heart, who have not lifted up their souls unto vanity, nor 
sworn deceitfully." Men of every clime, colour, and variety of 
character, yet in the main, and according to their light, true men, 
loyal to truth, uprightness, and manly godliness, according to 
their training and mode of thought. 

But too well I know that vast numbers who read this paper will 
be astonished to find the poor heathen, and Jews and Infidels 
regarded as belonging to the Communion of Saints, and will scowl 
and shudder with true Pharisaic pride. The Catholic will say there 
is no salvation out of his Church ; the Evangelical will say the same, 
and each look askance at the other. Does it not show that all the 
light and knowledge is not confined to Christian lands. There is 
much bigotry and ignorance abroad, even amongst professors of 
the Christian creed. Is there anything amongst the Mahomedans, 
or Parsees, or Hindoos, or poor Africans, more monstrous than the 
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dogma that a priest can, by a sort of magical incantation, turn a 
piece of bread into his God, and worship it — or than the dogma of 
the Infallibility of a book full of marvels and miracles that belong 
to the infancy of every new religion. Then, as men worship Gkxi, 
the source of all wisdom, all purity, all truth, all goodness, all 
beauty, and righteousness, let them seek to embody these in their 
lives, and endeavour with all their soul and strength to spread 
them abroad amongst all men. 

If Religion consists in love to God and love to man, and this 
Communion of Saints is but the embodiment of it, then how much' 
requires to be stripped off the present popular Theology, before 
the great beauty and attractiveness of Religion is seen. The 
lives, too, of its professors need to be purged of a great deal that 
is sour and repulsive. All beauty in action, word or conduct 
ought to be cultivated. Kindness and charity to the poor, to the 
afflicted and to the down-trodden, should be shown, with gentleness 
and consideration. Ignorance and prejudice ought to be guarded 
against, and youth instructed carefully, not in worn-out dogmas, 
but in vital, life-giving truth that will make them wise, and warm 
their hearts for active usefulness. Theology should be made 
consistent with good sense and taught as in accordance with the 
highest reason, and men, revering the highest moral qualities in 
the Godhead, would seek to make these revered and venerated 
amongst all men. Then would the Communion of Saints approach 
perfection. 

Edward K Elliott. 
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LOVE'S EVANGEL. 

^* And turn from martyred saints and sinners hairy ^ 
To the sweet portraits of the Virgin Alary" — Byron. 

Friend, — I was so much surprized just now to hear you say 
that you objected to make a statement on oath, knowing that you 
are not a Quaker, and being equally certain that you cannot be 
that illogical thing an Atheist, that I must ask you for an expla- 
nation. 

Myself. — You are welcome to it, and are right in supposing 
that my objection does nor arise from Quakerism, or Atheism as 
I understand it. I object to take the Christian oath because I 
do not believe in the Christian presentation of God. 

Friend. — On what grounds do you reject it? 

Myself. — On moral grounds. He is a Moloch whom nothing 
but blood could appease from the beginning. He required the 
life of an innocent lamb from Abel, because AbePs mother ate an 
apple which had been placed to tempt her, rejecting the more 
rational and beautiful offering of the fruits and flowers of Cain. 
Since then, countless happy and innocent lives have been sacrificed 
at his cruel shrine; even Abraham's only son and Jephtha's daughter 
had to be offered, and the murders culminated in the appalling 
sacrifice of his own beloved only Son ! I turn from his temples 
with horror and execrate his altars ! The conception of such an 
object for worship is hideous and immoral, the outcome of ferocity, 
the fatal legacy of barbarism and ignorance. 

Friend. — But can you suppose that such an ideal of God, or 
such a literal interpretation of Scripture, now holds ampngst in- 
telligent persons ? I, for one, have always considered the stories 
to which you allude as legendary, and have rather taken the ideal 
of the Jehovah from such noble texts as "The sacrifices of God 
are a broken heart ; a broken and a contrite spirit, O God, thou 
wilt not despise ; " and again, " Thou requirest not sacrifice, else 
would 1 give it thee ; thou delightest not in burnt offerings. For 
all the beasts in the forests are thine, and so are the cattle upon a 
thousand hills." 

Myself. — Pardon me, but these texts only prove that the Poet 
Seers of all ages liave rejected the false religions that have at 
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divers times and in divers manners been imposed upon the 
majority of mankind, and that the free utterances of noble natures 
are the only divme voices that the world has ever heard. Christi- 
anity presents to us a God omnipresent and omnipotent, who can 
put down evil if he chooses, but who does not choose, and on the 
contrary insists on the sacrifice of the innocent for the guilty. The 
ideal is unjust, cruel, monstrous ! Out of an unjust system, 
justice cannot result. The foundation is rotten, and the fabric 
must fall. 

Friend, — Oh, but pause ! Consider ! Sacrifice is a necessary 
element in the progress of the world. Facts are cruel but stub- 
bom things ; only through sufferings, through martyrdoms, have 
reforms been effected ; only out of such discipline has come per- 
fection. Gold must be purified by fire. 

Myself, — Now.you speak well and truly. This is a struggling 
world ; virtue only triumphs by unceasing, unwearied contest with 
vice, justice with injustice, good with evil. Divine are those only, 
and worthy of homage, who fight evil, even unto death, and 
counting the cost, give up their all rather than the right. It is 
written "Whosoever will save his life shall lose it," and these 
are they who, losing their lives in one sense, win life eternal in 
the hearts of their fellow-men. There is no God who can help 
the right and will not ; no Moloch who delights in the slaughter 
of our noblest and sweetest. They are sacrifices to the immoral 
exercises of power, to the cruel necessities, to the sensuality, to 
the unreasoning vengeances of Man and of Nature. The King- 
doms of Heaven and of Hell are within us, and we realize them 
as we allow the inspirations of Love, or the promptings of hate. 
These sanctify or brutalize our Hves, and the sooner we get rid, 
once and for ever, of the God-ideal of an irresponsible, omnipo- 
tent, supreme Being the better for our morals and our manners. 
The greater the power the greater is the responsibility, the deeper 
should be the moral sense ; otherwise " Power is a desolating 
pestilence, polluting all it touches.'* 

Friend. — But if you do not believe in God, what do you mean 
when you speak of the inspirations of Love ? By whom inspired ? 

Myself, — The Source of Love is the secret of the universe ; we 
cannot fathom it ; and, pardon me, but I have not denied the existence 
of any or many Gods, or their iDossible connection with it. Who 
am I that I should name or number invisible powers ? I am not 
on those terms. I merely reject the Christian Ideal as immoral, 
mischievous, and an example that cannot be followed, for, should 
you or I attempt to sacrifice a son or a daughter for the salvation 
of the King of Burmah, or any other worthless rascal, we should 
be very properly hanged, or shut up in a lunatic asylum, Yet the 
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moral aspect of an action cannot be altered by calling the indi- 
vidual perpetrating it a God instead of a man. 

Friend, — ^With much startling truth in your demonstrations, 
you hurt me when you anathematize the Christian Ideal. Is not 
that Christ, the perfect Love, the divine Word, the Lamb slain • 
from the foundation of the world ? 

Myself, — A divine Ideal truly ; a lovely life, and an unfading 
example of the Innocence sacrificed by Guilt in every age. When 
the perfect Love of such an Ideal is understood, when a pure 
Morality rules the world instead of a false religion, then indeed 
may we hope that wars will cease, and the reign of Justice and 
Peace begin. Protestantism has been scoffingly called the worship 
of Christ, and Roman Catholicism the worship of the Virgin. In 
their best phases this is right of each, and shows how Love 
instructs the heart of Man to choose the loveliest, despite the false 
lessons and cruel burdens of his religious rulers. 

Friend, — I am glad that at least you reverence the Son of Man. 

Myself, — Say rather the Sons of Men. In life is the revelation 
of Divinity, and thrice blessed are those who, having been Love's 
pleaders, have resisted evil, even unto death. The halo round the 
heads of these divine persons is seldom visible except as a crown 
of thorns, but their martyrdom entails an eternal shame, and the 
redemption of the world depends on the tinai triumph of Love. 

For Love only is at once immortal and divine. 



DR. KAINES ON POSITIVISM. 

An interesting series of lectures by Dr. Kaines is now in course of 
delivery at the Positivist School in London. These are also being 
published in the columns of the Secular Ranew^ a journal which, 
though the organ of a party, is conducted on broad and compre- 
hensive principles, and gives currency to a greater variety of 
intelligent opinions than, perhaps, any other Newspaper in the 
kingdom. Dr. Kaines' lectures must have been very interesting 
to those who heard them and to the large circle of readers who 
have already seen them in print. It would be well, however, if, 
when they are completed, the author could be induced to give 
them still further publicity in a collected form, at a low price. 
Positivism is rather a topic of the time just now, and, while it is 
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being attacked by many, its disciples would do well to give the 
general public, and for that matter some of the critics also, an able 
exposition of the elementary principles of their Religion. Whether 
Religion free from Supernaturalism is possible or not is a point 
which has been hotly debated. Positivism by its existence answers 
that it is. It has this immense advantage over the mere anti- 
Christian movements which are started from time to time, that it 
regards man, not as a mere logic-chopping machine, but as a being 
having an emotional as well as a reasoning side to his nature. 
Furthermore, it does not fall into the grievous error of many other 
systems of supposing that, if the Social Machine can only be made 
to work properly, man will thereby be made happy and good. 
Positivism, not less than Christianity, appeals to the heart, and it 
warns man, in no uncertain fashion, that he must set to work to 
amend himself. Nevertheless, as a matter of plain fact, the 
disciples of Auguste Comte are characterized above most by their 
learning, their culture and their large-mindedness. Their Religion 
demands of them that they shall know and think ; that they shall 
make just use of all their faculties. In this respect it is immea- 
surably superior to those forms of faith whose adherents are so 
faithless that they dare not allow the free play of their Reason and 
Judgment 

For all that, Positivism, as a whole, does not compel my consent. 
It is powerful and true against those who seek after God in the 
pages of an ancient literature, and who try to convince themselves 
of His existence by studying the evidences of design in Nature. 
But, when we give up such futile efforts, we do not thereby lose 
all trace of the Eternal. Man must look inward to find God, and 
will not see His presence either in Literature or in Nature until 
then. To any who have done so, this offer of " Humanity " as a 
substitute seems almost like giving a stone to him who asks for 
bread. Positivism is a great Religion, and one which, in this age 
of narrow materialism, ought to do a great work. But it is not 
final and will not, in the last resort, satisfy all the higher instincts 
of men. We do not want a God distinguished from man only 
by the greatness of his power, nor one whom we can define in 
numbers or attributes. Whether the Eternal is to be described 
as three or one is a question which may be left to the dogmatic 
schools — Trinitarian and Unitarian. Neither description at all 
represents the Reality. Better far than this hair-splitting Theology 
would be an adhesion to the noble principles of Positivism. 

But the place of an acting and sustaining God, " in whom we 
live and move and have our being,'" is not supplied by that idealized 
sum-total of innumerable human beings — Humanity. 

W.L. 
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SECULARISM AS A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 

Secularism, the true Philosophy of Life, by G. W. Foote. 
London : Freethought Publishing Company, 

Mr. Foote is the editor of the Liberal^ the able monthly advo- 
cate of Secularism, and in its pages the essay under notice first 
appeared. He claims for Secularism, not only that it is an 
efficient organization for social and political reforms, but that it is 
a ** true Philosophy of Life,*' that is to say, a Religion. We are 
quite willing to admit that Religion without belief in a personal 
God is possible, and it may be quite true, as Mr. Foote says, that 
" the instincts of Love, Reverence and Service may be fully exer- 
cised and satisfied by devotion to a purely human ideal.** But 
social reforms alone are not sufficient, and will never, by them- 
selves, satisfy the desires of the human heart. The great concern 
of Religion, or of a Philosophy of Life, is not with amendments 
of the social organism but with the growth of man himself. 
Secularism looks too exclusively to the objective, and vainly 
hopes to create a perfect man by arranging that " every individual 
of the human family " shall be " well placed and well instructed." 
Of self-discipline it says little, and of the supposed superiority of 
man to Circumstance it speaks only in derision. No Secularist 
that we have ever met seems to have grasped the essential truth 
that not in Circumstance but in man himself lie all the possibilities 
of good and evil ; — that, however you amend the surroundings, 
the man, though he may have more will be no better ; while if, on 
the other hand, the man amends himself ^ his surroundings will 
weigh but little in the balance of Happiness and Right. 

We notice here, . as elsewhere in Secularist literature, the 
curious statement that " Science is the only available providence 
of man." How can Science — the knowledge of facts of nature — 
be of any avail in the absence of Thought ? By judiciously 
cramming himself with the knowledge-made-easy literature of the 
day a person may become thoroughly conversant with scientific 
facts of all sorts. Yet Mr. Foote would hardly affirm that thereby 
he was in any true sense a better man, or that, without the exer- 
cise of his thinking powers, all his knowledge would do him one 
iota of good. 

Of this essay we may say that it is ably written, and that the 
claims of Secularism to be called a " Philosophy of Life," though 
they seem to us inadmissible, are stated in it, with clearness and 
force. 
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T35 Bridge Street, 

Birkenhead, 22nd September^ ^^19- 

At the conclusion of the second volume I find the pressure of 
other duties so heavy, that I am compelled to make a change in 
the mode of publishing these Papers. Rather than discontinue a 
work of whose usefulness I have ample testimony, and the conduct 
of which is a source of real pleasure to myself, I purpose, hence- 
forth, to issue it in enlarged quarterly, instead of in the present 
monthly parts, and as a yearly instead of as a half-yearly volume. 
These parts will be published at a shilling each, with special terms 
to yearly subscribers, the particulars of which I shall be glad to send 
to any one who will write me on the subject. Present subscribers 
will be supplied in an equivalent of quarterly parts for their un- 
expired subscriptions. 

I have much pleasure in announcing the following Essays for 
early publication : — 

" Walt Whitman,'^ by Rev. Frank W. Walters. 
" The Unity of Man and Nature," by J. Whiteley. 
" Modern Unitarianism : its Strength and Weakness," 

by An Unitarian. 
" Vanini," by James Hooper. 
" Ouida's Novels : a Study." 
" Margaret Fuller : her Life and Writings," by myself 

Literary Studies and Biography will form a special feature of 
the new volume. The usual Appendix of critical Notes on current 
topics and Notices of Books will be continued. 

All who are interested in this work are invited to send me their 
names as Subscribers and to promote its circulation by making it 
known among their friends and others. 

Walter Lewin. 
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THE REAL GOD.' 

My subjedt is '* The Real God," or, in other words, 
the reality of God, and my design is, if possible, 
to show in what sense God may be, to us a reality, 
a real force or being, a " living God." My objedl 
is not to discourse of the gods which are a6lual 
and real to men, for then I must speak of pleasure, 
of wealth and fame, of success and vidloiy ; for 
these are the deities that men truly and daily 
worship. There is an everlasting difference 
between the deity that is professed and the God 
that is adored, between the God that we write the 
tiame of in our creed and the God that we worship 
in our hearts, between the God of theology and 
the God of life. Many a man's God is the very 
opposite of what he says it is. He will talk to you 
about his deity, will define it, and describe it in well 
considered terms, will tell you how it differs from 
the deity held by his neighbours ; but follow the 
course of the man's life, consult the drift of his 
motives and impulses, see vvhat it is that sways his 
desire, and you will find that it is some mean 
thing, some idle, grovelling passion that he would 
be shocked at if it was fairly presented to him. 

No faith has a great pra6tical value that is not 
in some sense real. The faith in God must be 
real, if it is to prevail. The popular faith is real. 
The mass of mankind truly believe in a living. 
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operative, personal deity. They cannot speak 
intelligently of him ; they cannot define him ; 
they cannot give reasons for the faith that is in 
them; they can follow no line of argument in 
demonstration of his existence ; but yet there is an 
instindlive, awful feeling of his a6lual presence in 
the world, which controls, regulates, and predeter- 
mines human life. That this is so need not be 
argued. It is too evident to be doubted. Go 
among simple men and women of all classes, 
search the by-ways of life, and you will find a 
steadfast simplicity of goodness, sincerity, honesty, 
and veracity which can be accounted for, not on 
the theory of intuitive knowledge, not on the 
theory of an instindlive faith in God, but as a sense, 
a feeling, an impression that, outside of themselves, 
outside of the working world, there is a power 
which thinks, feels, purposes, and impels the 
world towards certain ends of its own. God 
becomes unreal when life ceases to be simple ; 
when men, engaged in business, completely 
absorbed in terrestrial affairs, lose the sense of 
mystery that embosoms and exalts human life ; 
or, it may be, when they are engaged in intelledlual 
pursuits, in the study of science or literature ; 
then, engrossed in themselves, interested in the 
workings of their own minds, they forget the 
overarching reality that holds them and everything 
in its place. The unreality of God haunts the 
working mind. You find it in cities, where men 
are busy with their own affairs. You do not find 
it in the country, where men are natural, thoughtless 
of themselves, and earnest in their service of 
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others; where they lay aside their vanity and 

conceit. 

Men in all ages have insisted on having, not a 
speculative, but a living God. The evidences of 
this are before us. Superstition, that grim, gaunt, 
awful thing that we speak of, sometimes in the 
language of horror, sometimes in terms of contempt, 
is, when duly examined, an effort to realize God, 
to make divine things palpable, tangible, — to give 
them a local habitation and a name. Superstition 
takes its colour from the mind that entertains it, 
from the fears or hopes, hates or loves, that see a 
horrible ugliness or an immortal beauty in the 
immediate world of matter. Sometimes it is 
horrible, as in India, sometimes it is lovely, as in 
Greece ; but, whether hideous or charming, it is 
an attempt to detain the fugitive spirit of the law 
that bathes and governs the world. All men are 
superstitious ; and they will be, to a certain extent, 
to the end of time ; for superstition, shading off in 
infinite degrees as it does, reaches the lowest, but 
does not leave the highest intelligence. 

Idolatry is another effort to realize or make 
palpable divine powers ; to make God an a6lual 
living being. The world is full of idols, horrible 
idols, some of them ghastly, stained with blood, 
but all in their way symbolical. The deities of 
Greece were idols none the less for being models 
of beauty to all time. The image which one sets 
up in his mind when he undertakes to conceive of 
deity is an idol. It cannot be seen or touched ; 
still it has its outline to the thought ; it is palpable 
to the intelledlual apprehension. The real secret 
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of idolatry is doubtless this, — ^that the idol 
expresses what the unaided mind cannot grasp. 
The idolator does not necessarily worship the 
image; he adores the idea behind the image. 
At last, perhaps, he comes to worship the image, 
but only at last. This he did in Pagan times. 
This he does in Christian times. The ordinary 
Catholic worships the pi6lure of the Virgin as 
devoutly as the ordinary Greek or Roman worshipped 
his block of stone. The intelligent Catholic sees the 
spirit behind the pi6lure and bends before that. 

The Ark of the Covenant, which we read of in 
the Old Testament, was a symbol intended to 
localize deity. If we know anything about the 
deity of the early Hebrews,— and I confess 
we know very little, perhaps nothing at all, — 
that conception, without regard to its date, 
was the purest, the noblest, the highest ideal, 
on the whole, that has ever been entertained 
by any considerable number of the human 
family, a highly intelleftual conception of a deity 
without form or substance, having no abiding 
place, fashioned after the image of no created 
thing, whether orb of heaven or monster of the 
deep, beast, insedl, man, creeping thing or 
imaginary being, offspring of fear or fancy ; but it 
has never been possible for a race of men for any 
length of time to entertain an intelleftual concep- 
tion of deity. The Ark of the Covenant was an 
attempt as innocent as could be made to localize 
and domesticate the impalpable. It was a wooden 
box of ordinary fashion and regular dimensions, 
furnished with conveniences for handling and 
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catrikge, all' but devoid of dmament ; yet the' 
people became accustomeid td look upon it as w 
divine symbol. Where it was> there was' Jehovah; 
where it went, there Jehovah went. In the course 
of time the lowest, the vulgarest superstition 
gathered upon it. To lose it was to lose the 
support of ddty ; to possess it was to have the 
living deity in the midst of the people. 

Passnow to the Christian doctrine of Incarnation. 
That, again, was an attempt to realize the godhead, 
to take the divine being out of the vast bleak space 
of the heavens and make Him a man; The Christ 
was ** God with us," Emmanuel*; he was the 
word become a man, the whole of deity in the 
human form, walking about in the streets of cities, 
sitting at meat in human dwellings, talking with 
men and women as a friend, sympathizing with 
them in their sorrow, curing their diseases, raising 
up their dead. This was the thought that gave 
vitality to the early Church. Around this central* 
conception tiie modem Church gathers. The 
jealousy that the Trinitarian even to-day has of 
the Unitarian is founded upon this belief that the' 
incarnation must contain the whole of God. The 
Christ must be verily God with us, not an arch- 
aaigel, not a spiritual creature of even the highest 
rank, but the infinite, the omnipresent, the 
omniscient, the perfeS wisdom and love, the 
fulnesS) the AH in AH; — ^this, nothing else, and 
nothing less. The Trinitarian charges the 
Unitarian with dividing the godhead, letting the 
divine essence jdepart and become once more a 
film in the air. There is no longer^ Vie ^^^^^^Te?\ 
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deity. There is no longer a living, working, 
operative being. The most popular of our living 
preachers said in substance : Christ is my God ; 
him I believe in, him I pray to ; the other God, 
the absolute, the ideal, the infinite, is a mist in 
the air. 

The Roman Catholic Church did its best to 
realize God in the sacraments. The sacraments 
were channels of grace by means of which the 
individual believer appropriated, by the touch, the 
taste, in drops of water, in the consecrated wafer, 
through the holy hands of the priest, the regen- 
erating lord. The drops of water in baptism were 
supposed to convey the protefting God. In 
confirmation, the rite by which the mortal conneded 
himself with the Church, was an eleftric bond by 
which helpless individuals became sharers in the 
life of the Eternal. The Church was the living, 
instituted, domesticated deity. In the communion 
the participant took the consecrated wafer, which 
was regarded as the very body of Christ himself, 
and, eating it, appropriated the substantiated deity. 
In extreme undlion, in absolution, deity was 
supposed to trickle from the finger-ends of the 
priest. The words he spoke were the reasoning of 
the Almighty ; the individual touched God. This 
was the mystery of the mass, — ^how a breaden God 
could be a real one. To the multitude no other 
was real ; the multitude could worship no deity 
they could not swallow. 

Turn to Protestantism. The eternal God, the 
God of whom law, justice, truth, endless beauty 
are the suggestive names and the spiritual sub-' 
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stance, is to Protestants nothing. He must be a 
real God, and to make God real there is the 
conceded necessity that he become tangible. The 
Protestant therefore clings to baptism, in the belief 
that the consecrated drops of water convey to the 
individual the regenerating spirit of heaven. He 
prizes the communion bread and wine, the 
elements of the supper being consecrated by the 
priest before they are eaten. The Bible to the Protes- 
tant is the portable God, a deity'he can put in his 
pocket, lock up in his trunk, carry about with him 
on journeys ; a divinity he can find lying on the 
centre table, can take up and appropriate by the 
eye as occasion may serve. You see him in the 
saloons of the steamboats ; you come upon him in the 
chamber of the hotel. Everywhere the eflfort is 
to place the idolized book, the printed, bound, 
enleathered deity, within the easy reach of men 
and women. That is the sanctifying thing, to read 
the Bible, to read it devotedly, to read it on the 
knees. That is sacramental. That is immediate 
communication with the all-quickening love. 

The last made effort to realize deity is disclosed 
in the proposition to incorporate His name in the 
Constitution of the United States. There seems 
to be somewhere a notion that if we can but vote 
ourselves a God-fearing people, we shall be so ; 
that if we can contrive to get written as a 
phylaftery on the forehead of our nationality the 
the ineffable name, an ineffable power will there- 
upon take possession of us, sandtify us, sweeten 
us, and bear us on to national victory. Such an 
idea could be entertained only by the people who 
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have for generations on generations been trying 
to incorporate God in some system or institution, 
to make him local ; people who have believed in 
incarnating marble, canvas, paper ; in fetiches and 
idols ; in symbols and signs ; in figures of speech 
and gestures of the body. No intellectual people, 
no rational people, would ever think of such a 
thing. Put the name of God into the Constitution! 
Why Philip 11. of Spain did that, and was not 
saved thereby from the misfortune of being about 
the most despicably inhuman king that ever sat on 
a throne — a tyrant and a bigot who ruined the 
noblest empire under the sun. Napoleon III. did 
it, and what became of him and his dominion ? 
Did the name of God deliver him from his spiritual 
foes ? Pope Pius IX. was eminent in this achieve- 
ment. To what end ? Either the divine spirit is 
in the breasts of the people or it is not. If it is, 
then how idle to write an acknowledgment of it 
on a sheet of paper! If it is not, then how idle ! 
If the people are saved at all, it must be by faith 
in a real God, not by profession of a nominal one. 
In the ancient city of Prague, in Bohemia, there 
is a venerable Jewish synagogue, its walls so thick 
with grime as to be absolutely black. The 
synagogue must be lighted in mid-day. A super- 
stitious piety forbids its cleaning. There is 
a tradition that somewhere on the walls, — the 
precise spot was unknown, — ^the name Jehovah is 
inscribed, so that if the walls were cleaned it 
might be rubbed out. Would it not be bett^er to 
clean the walls and realize purity, even at the risk 
of obBtemting the word? The word does not 
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cleanse the building ; the dirt conceals the word. 
Let us turn from these artificial and unnatural 
devices for realizing God, these fantastical inven* 
tions, and consider how reasonable, thoughtful, 
earnest people may do it. I have mentioned 
these instances simply to illustrate the necessity 
that men are under, from the constitution of their 
minds, to make God a real being, not an impalpable 
influence. Here, to begin with, is the outward 
world of Nature, the material universe as we call 
it. How different the conception of Nature is to- 
day from what it was even a hundred years ag0 ! 
We have been educated to think of Nature as ^ 
crude, solid, substantial mass, which must be 
roughly dealt with ; a stubborn obstacle to intelli- 
gence. We now know that it is in ceaseless flux, 
irresistible, omnipresent, in perpetual adtion. We 
live in a living world. We speak now of force, of 
the correlation of forces. The do6lrine amounts 
to this: that any force may be changed ifito 
another force; that its disappearance in one 
shape is no evidence that it is abolished. It 
reappears in another. There is always the same 
amount of force in the universe. It is never 
diminished ; it is never increased. What a 
conception does that give of a living God, a 
creative power, which is regenerating, animating, 
every moment of time, protean in its shapes, 
single in its essence, dropping this form,, assuming 
that, passing from shape to shape, always changing 
its semblance, its substance always indentical 
with itself. 

Listening to Mr. Tyndall's leftures on light, we 
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were obliged to confess that the world was a 
mystery of glory ; we felt that the sunbeam held 
us fast by a luminous chain. Imprisoned in the 
world? Imprisoned in liberty? Dungeoned in 
light? Such a thing is inconceivable. The 
universe emancipates. Nature is not an enemy 
but a friend ; not an oppressor but a liberator. 
If we study it, adjust ourselves to it, it will give us 
wings, not hang leaden clogs on our feet. The 
name on all lips at this moment is the name of 
Edison, who is astonishing the world with his 
studies on the phenomena of sound. His dis- 
covery suggests to the dullest apprehension that 
the universe is vocal, that these apparently 
fugitive waves of sound which cross and recross 
each other are under law, that they can be 
measured and regulated, combined, subjedled to 
the orderly service of man. Here is another 
revelation of a living presence in the world. 

Poets have always seen it. The immortal 
Shakespeare, in those tremendous lines which have 
been quoted many thousands of times and never 
cease to be impressive, betrays his suspicion that 
the material world is but a mask : — 

** The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 
And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

Goethe had a similar thought in his mind when 
he put into the mouth of his earth-spirit these 
resounding words : — 

" Thus at the roaring loom of life I ply, 

And weave for God the garment thou see'st Him by.'* 
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The thought is never absent from the mind of 
our own Emerson ; every one of his essays is full 
of it. He describes himself as watching the winter 
sunrise ; as making his way under a cloudy sky at 
evening through a lonely region, plashing over wet 
marshes, guided only by the light of stars ; as 
standing, musing in the woods, solitary and silent, 
listening to that voiceless presence that abides 
there, enchanted always in an unspeakable delight. 
This idea saturates those immortal essays on 
Compensation, on the Spiritual Laws, which 
contain the deepest studies on this theme that are 
to be found in literature. The poet sees it, for it 
is the gift of the poet to look behind the semblance, 
to pluck off the mask, to discover the reality, the 
soul of things, the creative spirit behind the painted 
show. The poet discerns the analogues that hold 
things together, traces cause and effeft. But are 
we not all in some degree poets ? Who has not 
felt, by the sea-side, in the woods, by the grave of a 
child, musing by a peaceful corpse, the mysterious 
sense of awe that penetrates to the very roots of his 
being, making him feel how little he was, how 
majestic, how awful, how sweet and tender, was 
the animating spirit of the world ? 

But more impressive still than the world of 
Nature is the world of Circumstance. We who 
live in cities know little of Nature ; we see it 
through the crevices of the streets ; a constellation 
here and there, a bit of sunrise or sunset. But 
there is no day when every one of us is not living 
and working amid human conditions, tied up in a 
bundle of life with more or fewer human creatvite,^. 
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Stop, refieft a moment, and the closeness with 
which things are riveted together, are construdled 
all of one piece, is astonishing. Affairs seem to 
go by luck, hazard, chance. The careless observer 
believes in accident. But the instant one stops 
and considers, he is convinced that there are no 
such things as luck, chance, hazard, or accident ; 
that a supreme necessity works through the world 
of Circumstance, knitting part to part, effect to 
cause, each effeft being a cause in its turn, until 
the universe is resolved into a close net-work of 
laws. In fa£t, if one thinks too much on this, the 
impression of destiny is overpowering ; he loses 
all sense of individual existence ; he becomes in his 
estimation nothing, a bitofstraw before the wind, the 
crest of a wave. His personality is drowned. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to become a fatalist, 
a pantheist, to become persuaded that there is 
nothing real but God. The ignorant, the super- 
stitious, the credulous, who must have an inter- 
pretation of every event, are perpetually committing 
the blunder of misplacing cause and effeft, confound- 
ing their own fancies with the eternal laws. The 
evangelical Protestant is convinced that if sickness 
befalls, or disease, or pestilence, it is because the 
people have neglefted church-going, have not 
listened to sermons, have omitted to say their 
prayers or read their Bible as they should. Does 
a child die ? The calamity befell because its 
mother loved the child too much, loved it more 
than she loved its Creator, who would have no 
divided loyalty. Does public distress prevail ? 
It is because the people have ceased to believe in 
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the Trinity. Tenderden steeple is the cause of 
Goodwin sands. 

This is hopeless ; such an absolute want of 
logic, reason, common-sense, such resolute and 
complacent putting the cart before the horse, 
setting cause and effedl at opposite ends of the 
planet, is stupefying. We must get away from 
this. It is simply the recourse of desperation to 
keep God within some sort of bounds. We must 
learn to think, to be intelligent, to reason, to put 
-things together. Give us an understanding heart, 
should be the prayer of every earnest and^ simple 
person. Here is the merit of science. The 
scientific method compels us to look at things as 
they are, to put causes and effedls together where 
they belong, to classify phenomena, to disregard 
feelings, sentiments, prejudices, to set things 
according to their constitution and relations. 
This is the immense service that science is rend- 
ering to this generation. It is compelling us to 
recognize the real, to leave out of sight the artificial 
deity. Talk of science as being irreligious, 
atheistic ! Science is creating a new idea of God- 
If we do not become atheists one of these days 
under the maddening effedl of Protestantism, it 
will be due to science because it is disabusing us 
of hideous illusions that tease and embarrass us, 
and putting us in the way of knowing how to . 
reason about the things we see. 

But then, if I may be allowed to make a sugges- 
tion, it seems to me that the scientific method 
must be supplemented by the poetic. The 
scientific method is adapted to the utidet^taLXi!ii\xN%* 
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It bids us consult visible fa6ls, study palpable 
realities. The culture of the imagination, of the 
power to go behind fadls, to discern laws, to 
appreciate principles, to get on the track of ever- 
lasting forces, is of equal value with knowledge ; 
I had almost said, is of supreme value. The 
poetic sense, — do we not need more of it ? Are we 
not too pradlical, too business-like ? Would it 
not be of service to us to read oftener than we do 
in the great masters of imagination, who take us 
out of the small, low, irksome conditions of life, 
and enable us to lose ourselves in the contempla- 
tion of a vast universe ? The study of art in its 
highest relations, the study of poetry, the study of the 
stateliest literature, the reading intelligently of the 
sacred books of the soul, — something of this is 
needed to give us a new sense of the reality of that 
spirit which is real, though we know it not. We 
cannot anticipate a return of the old-fashioned 
faith in God. No new definitions are to be 
expefted ; no new forms of statement are to be 
looked for. But we may anticipate a time when 
the real God shall be felt as He is not now ; shall 
be felt even by the thinkers, certainly by the 
earnest, intelligent, progressive minds of the race. 
When the name of God shall be identical with 
justice and equity, with truth and freedom and 
beauty, then will God become truly real once more ; 
then He will become indwelling once more, a 
quickening motive, a keen inspiration to all 
greatness and goodness. 
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POSITIVISM : 

ITS INTELLECTUAL CHARACTER. 

Positivism is a Philosophy and a Polity — It 
systematizes, that is, both thought and life, in the 
interests of Humanity. Individual and personal 
interests find their due satisfadlion in it, but they 
are subordinated to the wider, deeper, and more 
lasting interests which concern the well-being of 
Society as a whole. In Sociology, more even than' 
in Cosmology, the whole is greater than the part. 
Such is the aim and scope of Positivism ; and its 
power to organize Society for its coUedlive benefit 
as well as for the benefit of its individual units will be 
questioned by no one who really knows anything 
about it. It may not meet with due acceptance in 
these anarchical times, although it is the one 
thing needed to reduce the present chaos of thought 
and life to order and harmony. That it will 
ultimately do this we have no doubt whatever, 
for it is organic and meets human wants in a way 
the old beliefs have failed to do. The Sibyl may 
take back her precious books to-day but she must 
be had upon her own terms to-morrow, for the need 
of her wise counsels then will be more urgently 
felt than ever. 

To those — not a large number of persons surely! 
— ^who do not feel the need oflife and thought being 
regulated and disciplined. Positivism has nothing 
to say. It addresses those only — by far the 
largest number, — who feel that the old reli^<a»s^ 
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have lost what vital force, — intelledtual or 
emotional, — they once had, and long for a synthesis 
( or religion ) which shall satisfy all human needs 
and necessities, Scientific or ^Esthetic, in a way 
they never did or could. Positivism is this 
required synthesis. It is founded on real, not 
pseudo knowledge, on fails of the widest, 
deepest, and truest, discovered slowly by the ilite 
of mankind during thousands of years, — ^fadls always 
susceptible of verification both by individual and 
coUeftive experience. 

Auguste Comte, the founder of Positivism, has 
shewn in what way the great fabric of human 
knowledge has been built up ; how it was accreted, 
and of what materials. By his Law of the Three 
Stages he has revealed how it is man comes to 
regard both the world and himself ;-^first seeing 
himself everywhere in the world and afterwards 
seeing the world everywhere in himself. Two 
methods arise out of this way of man's viewing 
phenomena — the Subjective and the Objeftive. 
Neither of them is sufficient singly to enable man 
to get real knowledge, and it is by a wise use of 
both that a Philosophy adapted to human needs 
and a science meeting human wants, theoretical 
and pradlical, are obtained. The Objedlive method 
by itself tends to regard all fadls as of equal 
value and, followed absolutely, prevents the 
assimilation and organization of knowledge for 
utilizing and beautifying the life of man. Of 
these two fadlors — man and the world — are all 
Sciences made, whether Cosmological, Sociol- 
ogical, or Moral. Humanity and her milieu ^ these 
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axe "the objedls of all thought and roll through all 
things." 

Positivism is, we said, a Philosophy and a Polity. 
As the subjedl is so large we must treat its two 
sides separately. In this paper we shall consider 
as fully as the space at our disposal will allow, the 
Philosophical or Intelledlual Charafter of Positiv- 
ism For the task of Positivism is no less gigantic 
than this, — to exhibit the basisof all knowledge, i.e., 
the laws which underlie all phenomena 
physical or human, — to show what things 
cannot be known such as first and final causes — in 
what ways phenomena can or cannot be known, 
(they cannot be known in themselves, but only in 
their succession and resemblance,) and how this 
knowledge tends, when attained, to strengthen 
the intelleft, improve the heart, and ameliorate 
the condition ofHumanity. This is a part of the 
task which Auguste Comte set to himself. Let 
us try, briefly and imperfectly we know, to indicate 
in outline how he treated it. 

First, then, let us see how it is and by what 
theories man has acquired knowledge, tor the human 
mind must have an hypothesis to acquire any 
knowledge at all. Comte has shown — ^we might 
almost say demonstrated — by his Law of the Three 
Stages, that the human mind passes through three 
stages, and that all its conceptions of things of 
whatever nature pass through these three stages, 
according as these conceptions of things are near 
or remote, choate or inchoate, — that is, that man 
has regarded and does regard the world, its order 
and disorder, in three several ways, from the 
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Theological or fidtitious, the Metaphysical or 
transitional, and the Positive or final scientific stage. 
In the first stage of Theologism — Fetichism — man 
saw himself everywhere in the world and personified 
everything. Having no knowledge, saving the 
mere knowledge of his passing feelings and 
emotions, he could do no other. He interpreted 
the world by and through his own sensations. In 
this way ( and it is our children's way of treating 
all objects as having feelings and passions analo- 
gous to their own) the world was peopled by 
Fetichism. It may safely be assumed that this 
mode of interpreting the External order as it has 
been universal so it will be perpetual. It will 
last as long as man meets with new objedls and 
out of the way phenomena — ^which objedls he is 
bound to regard Fetichistically. Each reader can 
verify this fadl for himself in the growth of his own 
mind or in the growth of the minds of his fellows. 
As human knowledge increases by acquisition and 
refledtion, this primitive Theologism has to make 
way for one less primitive — Polytheism, — in which 
man still regards the world as regulated by personal 
wills and passions — ^but lessens the number of them. 
They are not, as in Fetichism, as innumerable as the 
objedls, animate or inanimate themselves. He 
then regards each class of objedls as having a 
particular will guiding and regulating it. There is 
no longer a god of each grove or stream, tree or 
cloud, wind or storm, night or day, dawn or 
twilight — ^but there are Dryads for groves and trees, 
Naiads for streams and rivers, a thunder-compelling 
Jove, Apollo for the sun and day, and Diana for 
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the moon and night, &c., &c. Man is carrying on 
processes of abstradt reasoning in thus reducing 
the number of wills animating phenomena and 
organizing them into classes. Later we shall see in 
Monotheism, the last stage of Theologism, 
that owingto advancing knowledge brought about by 
conception predominating over perception, these 
wills are reduced to one. To render this one will 
equal to the task of regulating all things connedted 
with man and the world, all kinds of attributes are 
conceived as belonging to it — attributes which render 
it both anomolous and inconsistent. The god of 
Monotheism is a human being lifted up to the 
transcendent stage. The Monotheist conception 
was one which not only did not collide with, but it 
favoured the growth of the conception of Law 
which, first formulated by the Philosophers of 
Pol)rtheist Greece and Rome, was popularized by 
Catholicism. 

That there were certain uniformities in the 
external order was felt long before Greco-Roman 
times in Egypt and India, and also in China. 
But Thales was the founder of ancient Science and 
it IS to Greek Geometers, from the great Arch- 
imides downwards, that we are indebted for the 
conception of mathematical laws which form the 
base of all physical science. With the advance of 
science, or organized knowledge, from the purely 
physical to the human sciences, the existence of 
Monotheism is, on its intelledlual side, evermore 
and more imperilled. The domain of Theologism 
thus becomes narrowed to some outlying province 
which human knowledge has not yet laid clairas to ^ 
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but is encroaching upon it and rendering its owner- 
ship precarious. Ultimately it is seen and felt 
that Theologism must give away before the wide- 
spread conception of Law — law in the physical and 
law in the human order — a conception which 
renders Monotheism not only a vain but, what is 
more, a useless belief. 

Man's theory of the external order did not pass 
at once from the Theological to the Positive stage 
— his conceptions were not sufficiently matured 
and could only become so through the Meta- 
physical, or transitional phase. He could not, at 
one leap, pass from the theory that God wills that 
phenomena should happen in such and such a way, 
to the bare statement of the observed uniformities 
and resemblances in that order. Only by and 
through the Metaphysical stage was this possible. 
Man in that stage attributed to phenomena certain 
entities, principles, and affinites. Nature, in 
Metaphysical Physics, was said to abhor a vacuum 
( the abhorrence ceased at an elevation of thirty 
feet); opium had a dormitive principle, (see 
Moliere's plays); gold an auriferous principle; 
certain gasses, fluids, or solids had an affinity 
for (or united with) each other. There was vis 
inertice, an immaterial principle, a life principle, 
a death principle, a phlogistic principle, a caloric 
principle &c. And when these principles, the 
existence of which was unquestioned, proved unequal 
or insufficient as explanations, then the entity Nature 
was brought in to account for what human ingenuity 
had not discovered or divined. No one who 
Jcnows anything of the progress of human knowledge 
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but is familiar with these phrases, which 
explain nothing and need themselves to be 
explained. 

In the third and last stage — ^the Positive, — matt 
endeavours to interpret the external and human 
orders by and through their ascertained laws only. 
He seeks to find out how phenomena occur, not 
why they occur, and discards all search after causes 
first or final, the knowledge of such causes being 
inaccessible. He no longer looks for Wills and 
Entities in the world ; the conceptions God and 
Nature are to him equally gratuitous and unmean- 
ing. He no longer seeks to explain the world but 
to observe and understand it, to note and record 
the uniformities and resemblances which pervade 
phenomena. He no more seeks by praise or 
petitions, to many wills, or one, for the laws 
under which he lives to be made favourable to him, 
but he accepts the fails of the external order and 
regulates his life by them. He can modify those 
laws in their secondary if not in their primary 
aspedls, and he sets about discovering how to do 
this for the benefit of himself and his fellows. 
In fine, he conquers Nature by obeying her, as Bacon 
aptly says. He accepts the Inevitable and bows 
with reverence, if not with awe, before it, recognizing, 
as was recognized in Greece, that Fate is before 
and above all the gods. This recognition made, 
his time is free for useful problems, problems 
which bear upon human well-being and are calcu- 
lated to raise and ennoble Humanity. 

Such, in outline, is Comte's Laws of the Three 

Stages. All the sciences bear marks of t\\ft.\x. 

D as 
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passage through the Three Stages. The corollary 
to it is his Classification of the Sciences, commencing 
with Mathematics and closing with Sociology. 
The rise and growth of Astronomy, Physics, and 
Chemistry, which form Cosmology, — the External 
order, — (Comte treats Mathematics as the Logic 
of all the Physical Sciences) — of Biology and 
Sociology, — or the Human order, — are traced 
by Comte in a way of which we can give but a faint 
conception here. It is obvious to the reader that 
all knowledge can be classified as either Astron- 
omical, Physical, Chemical, Biological, or Sociol- 
ogical. There are no fails which cannot be placed 
under one or the other of these categories, rising 
from the simplest and most general fadls about 
number and form to the most complex and special 
phenomena of Social Science. The Sciences as 
they rise in the scale are charadlerized by decreas- 
ing generality and increasing dignity. The fadls 
which form their subjedl matter have these qualities. 
Comte shows that the Sciences rose in this way, 
and that their historical development coincides 
with their dogmatical arrangement. It is obvious 
to the reader that Mathematics deal with 
simple problems, those of number and form; 
Astronomy with problems of number and form no 
longer simple because complicated with niotion; 
Physics with the problems of Astronomy iand 
Mathematics complicated with those peculiar to it 
of weights, velocities, &c. ; Chemistry, which 
treats of composition and decomposition, is occupied 
with Astronomical and Physical problems compli- 
cated mth those which are proper to Chemistry alone; 
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3iology deals with Astronomical, Physical and 
Chemical problems rendered still more complex 
with the phenomena of living bodies ; and Soci- 
ology deals with problems which are Astronomical, 
Physical, Chemical, Biological and, most complex 
of all. Sociological also. Thus ever more and 
more complex do phenomena grow as they rise in 
the scale. And, it is seen at once, that for a man 
to be a competent Sociologist he must have had 
an Encyclopaedic training in all the methods of 
the preceding sciences, that he must be a perfedl 
master of their fundamental principles and relations. 
Now the methods increase with the complexity of 
the Sciences. In Astronomy we can use Observation 
merely. In Chemistry Experiment is superadded 
to Observation. The method of Comparison has 
full scope in Biology, while Sociology reveals its 
own newly discovered method of Historic Filiation. 
Sociology, or the science of the Social Organism, had 
no existence until Comte formulated its method, 
revealed its principles and laid its basis on all the 
preceding sciences. Henceforth its fundamental 
truths are as verifiable as those of the other 
sciences by those competently educated. The 
Statical part of Sociology was laid by Aristotle, and 
hardly any improvement was possible in his 
survey of those permanent fundamental relation- 
ships comprised in the Family , Language, 
Government, &c. which are implied by the existence 
of all societies worthy of the name. Of Social 
Dynamics, which deal with the laws of human 
progress, Aristotle knew nothing. Such laws could 
not be formulated until modem times when human 
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progress could be surveyed and estimated, helped 
by the side lights thrown on the subjedl by the less 
complex sciences which were advancing towards 
completion. The first hints of Sociology occurred 
toCondorcet, Turgot and Kant, during the second 
half of the Eighteenth Century. At that time 
Chemical science was in embryo, until its basis 
was laid by Lavoisier; Biological science was 
burdened with metaphysical fidlions, and vitiated 
by the theological spirit which hampered it, and 
Social science was the dream or hope of a few fine 
spirits who believed in a brighter future for man 
and wrought ardently to make it a near possibility. 
It was then that Bichat founded Biology, — encum- 
bered, it is true, with a few metaphysical fidtions but 
profoundly scientific,— and so conceived and method- 
ized that it became possible for Comte to sketch the 
laws of Social Dynamics or Progress. Sociology, 
as has been said, rests upon Biology ; and, until 
the laws of the individual organism had been made 
known, it was barely possible to make known those 
of the coUedtive organism. Comte has revealed 
those laws and illustrated their adtion in a way 
and with a fulness which simply beggars descrip- 
tion. The reader will find them in Comte's 
Positive Philosophy or Positive Polity — ^where 
they must be studied to be duly appreciated. 
Here we can give in barest outline what Comte 
has to say of the progress of Human Society and 
the laws which regulate it. 

The three laws of the Social Life are : 
1st — The Law of the Three Stages : — 
;2nd — Hierarchy of Scientific Conceptions ; — • 
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(the meaning and scope of these two laws have 
already been indicated.) 

3rd — The Law of Evolution of Adlivity. 
This third law shows that the praftical adlivities 
of men have been diredted first to Conquest, then 
to Defence, finally to Industry. The operation of 
these laws is traced throughout the history of man 
from Fetichist to Theocratic times — Theocracies 
being the first great but premature attempt to 
organize permanent human associations. Egypt, 
India, Peru, Mexico, — are examples of such 
organizations. Comte shows that Progress was 
sacrificed to Order ( of which it is only a devel- 
opment) in Theocracies, and that it was 
necessary to human progress that such societies 
should slowly break up and other societies be estab- 
lished in their place (or to supplement them) 
founded upon a military and social basis. The 
growth of such societies in the Intelledlual Poly- 
theism of Greece, and the Social Polytheism of 
Rome in which man's intelledt and social adlivities 
had full play, is fully traced. Comte shows that 
as soon as conquests were achieved on a large scale, 
Rome set to work under the empire to organize her 
government by incorporation and civising, to codify 
her laws, and consolidate her power. Herphilosophy 
she derived from Greece. Defence succeeded to 
Conquest, and where the Roman Pax, or peace, was 
established an Industrial regime was looked forward 
to and longed for as the complement and ful- 
filment of man's aspirations and endeavours. 

Comte shows that man's intelledl and activities 
had been developed in Greece and Rome, but that 
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his affections needed full discipline, and this was the 
work of Catholicism. That Catholicism disci- 
plined mah in many and wonderful ways, albeit 
her doctrines tended to a worship, for selfish ends, 
of a complacent being who was represented as 
wrapped in the contemplation of his own attributes 
and perfections — cannot be doubted by any one 
duly informed upon the matter. Catholicism, in 
the hands of its priesthood, who were better than 
their doctrines, insisted on the practice of the 
personal virtues, such as holiness, chastity, 
humility, and gave to them an importance they 
had never had before. It set high value on 
individual goodness and taught man (what seemed 
at first incredible so new was it) that he was some- 
thing more than a citizen whether of Rome or 
Athens, that he was a member of the Universal 
Church which comprised all mankind, a larger 
whole than political Rome had ever brought under 
her rule. 

Comte traces the growth of Industrialism (the 
ultimate goal of Humanity) in Feudalism which is 
the temporal side of the middle ages, as Catholicism 
is its spiritual side. He shows that it is to 
Catholicism we are indebted for the separation of 
the two powers, and that Feudalism, although now 
outworn and effete, has contributed much to form 
the temporal societies which nurse the Industrial- 
ism of the future. Comte's delineation of the 
operation of these laws of Progress is limited to 
Europe — the West only — although he indicates in 
what ways Eastern populations may benefit by the 
lessons they teach and what should be the attitude 
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of the West towards Eastern and more belated 
populations. 

The intellectual character of Positivism is herein 
sketched in mere outline — how inadequately we 
know and feel more than the reader. Still here 
are indications and suggestions of what Positivism 
essays to do. There is no Philosophy which can 
compete with it ; none worthy of comparison with 
it. There have been Philosophies of History 
written by Voltaire, Condorcet, Herder, Schlegel, 
Hegel, and others, but the student has only to 
compare any or all of them to Comte to see at once 
what a large difference there is between them, 
what a breadth and largeness there is in his con- 
ception and treatment of history to theirs, and 
what a potent logical method of interpreting 
Sociological fails he gives to what they do. 
Comte's is first and the rest are nowhere. Of 
all these so called Philosophies (saving Comte's) 
Voltaire's and Condorcet's, are the best. Perhaps 
SchlegePs is the next in value. Then follow 
Herder's which contains valuable matter — but 
little organized or methodized, scientifically 
speaking. Hegel's is of the least worth. He 
affects to use scientific forms and phraseology 
The reader soon discovers the artifice and throws 
the work aside as both paradoxical and absurd. 
His facts are pure assumptions, as might be 
expected from a writer who states that Being and 
Non-Being are one and the same thing, and that 
nothing is what it appears to be but is what it is 
becoming ! What that is he does not say. 

When the student, wearied of TKeoVo^c^ ^\A 
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Metaphysical discussions which tend no-whither 
and yield no food to his heart and brain first opens 
Comte's works, he feels 

** Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken." 

Here at last is what he has been searching for, a 
knowledge which is knowledge and not an ignis 
fatuisy and a method which is method and not a 
mere wandering with a method. The satisfactions 
mental and moral which he obtains are so great 
that his delight knows no bounds and he longs to 
give what little remains to him of life, time and 
talents that he may proclaim his gratitude and 
make known how much he owes to the mighty 
brain and loving heart which throbbed and beat 
in Auguste Comte. 
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POSITIVISM : 

ITS RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 

We have traced in mere outline the intelledlual 
character of Positivism. We shall now deal with 
its more important charadler — ^the religious. In 
our previous paper we showed how Positivism 
organized thought ; in this paper we shall show 
how it organizes life. The first is methodised and 
regulated in order to form a superstrudlure for the 
second. Knowledge is of little use save to teach 
us how to live. To know how to live as intelligent 
beings, we should understand enough of the laws of 
External and Human Orders to shape our lives 
and Condudl by them. What those laws are we 
showed in our previous paper, in which we 
expounded Comte's Law of the Three Stages, — 
Theological, Metaphysical and Positive — his 
Classification of the Sciences, — rising from the 
simplest to the most complex in hierarchical order, 
and showing the law of Evolution of adlivity 
from Conquest, through Defence, to Industry. 
Those who wish for a fuller treatment of these 
laws, with illustrations of their adlion, must go 
to Comte's works for it. Here, our objedl is con- 
fined to stating the reason why all human knowledge 
was thus organized by Comte — it was to prepare 
the way for the Religion of Humanity — a purely 
Human religion, — ^which is designed to satisfy all 
the wants of man's mind, whether Scientific or 
Esthetic ; and which meets the devout asyitatvovLS 
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of the heart after a holy and complete life, in a 
way no previous religion was able to do. By the 
nature of the case no Theological religion can 
become entirely and simply human. To do so, it 
must cease to be Theological. Of course all 
Theological religions have had much that was 
human in them because they were of human 
origin and growth. But the tendency of such 
religions is to lose their Theological charadler and 
become hybrid. Do what they will they cannot 
shake themselves utterly free from the theo- 
logical or metaphysical fictions which underlie 
them, fidlions which, like the shirt of Nessus, will 
ultimately consume them. The tendency of 
Human Evolution is, there is no question of it, 
towards a Scientific belief, and an industrial 
regime. It is obvious that a Scientific creed can 
only be composed of ascertained and systematized 
knowledge ; and that man has not, and cannot have, 
knowledge of that which simply transcends his 
capacity of knowing. Positivism does not ignore 
Theologism, it explains it, and this done, it shows 
what the religion is which is to take its place. For 
the sake of simplicity we will state what is meant 
by the words '* Religion" and ''Humanity." It is 
necessary to define these terms, as so many people 
understand different things by them. The word 
** Religion" is especially misinterpreted, — hardly 
two minds attaching to it the same signification. 

''Religion expresses," says Comte, "the state of 
perfedl unity which is the distindlive mark of man's 
existence, both as an individual and in Society, 
when all the constituent parts of his nature, moral 
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as well as physical, are made habitually to converge 
towards one common purpose. . . . Religion, 
then, consists in regulating each one's individual 
nature, and forms the rallying point for all the 
separate individuals. These are but two distindl 
forms of one and the same problem ; for every 
man, at different periods of his life, differs from 
himself not less than at any one time he dijBFers from 
those around him ; so that for the individual, as 
for the community, the laws of permanence and 
participation are identical. The full attainment 
of this harmony, for the individual or for the 
society, is never possible, so complicated is our 
existence. This definition of religion, consequently, 
is meant to convey an idea of the unchanging type 
towards which, by a combination of all our exer- 
tions, we gradually approximate. Man's happiness 
and merit consist in drawing as near as possible to 
this unity." Comte states that if the word 
''religion" has been applied to very different and 
irreconcilable systems of thought and adlion it is 
because " men were led to take the means for the 
end, and to transfer the name religion to any of the 
systems of opinions it represented." Comte adds, 
"There is at bottom but one religion, at once 
universal and final," and goes on to show that all 
previous religions, or syntheses, were but prepara- 
tions for the Religion of Humanity — which alone is 
able to develop, systematically, the unity of man, 
which was never in previous syntheses more than 
partially developed and that in an unsystematic 
way. That the unity of man is not promoted by 
Theologism is becoming increasingly evident: 
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men are everywhere ceasing to guide their c(Midn£t 
and regulate their lives by it. It is painfully 
common to find men pretending to believe in it, 
while it is obvious all the while that they order 
their lives by didlates oi worldly morality and 
prudence, — and rightly. No blame is sought to be 
thrown upon people for adling sensibly and accord- 
ing to experience ; but why do they pretend to be 
guided by a morality and a religion which is not of 
this world ? Why do they not make precept and 
pradlice harmonize ? Why is their pradlice in 
direct contradiction to their precepts ? If the 
precepts are unsound — if they will not work, why 
not own it, and have done with them ? No wonder 
heart and brain no longer work together. If a man 
says one thing and does another, there is no whole- 
ness or soundness in him. Unity — individual 
unity — is impossible in such a case. We are 
informed on good authority, that *' a kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand": — '*If thine 
eye be single thy whole body shall be full of light." 
How futile men's lives are because they will not 
act up to their convictions ; and how sad it is to 
see men's lives maimed and ruined for lack of 
mental and moral stamina to say what they mean 
and mean what they say. The life of the humblest 
and most illiterate believer in Christianity is 
beautiful in comparison with theirs. By unity 
Comte did not mean merely individual unity, 
important as it is ; so important indeed that any 
other kind of unity is unattainable without it. 
Comte insisted, and the wisdom of the insistence 
js cDiistantly being made manifest, that individual 
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unity is necessary before social unity can he 
attained. The individual must, in all essential 
things, be at one with himself or he cannot become 
one with his fellows as a social being. A man who 
is at cross-purposes with h imself is rarely, if ever, 
a social being. The probabilities are the other 
way. To take part in a great movement which 
bears society towards a happier and nobler future, 
a man must sink his personal aims and wishes—^ 
his Egoism^ in fa6t,-^so as to promote the general 
good. He mu3t put his coarser individualism in 
jeopardy to gain a finer. ** He must lose his life 
to find it." He will find it, and with it nobler 
possibilities of thinking and adting than he dreamed 
himself capable of, while he hugged his lower 
individuality to his bosom. Disinterestedness is 
the highest form of individualism : — living for 
others, the best and most fruitful use to which 
man can put all his capacities and powers. This 
is sober fact, as thps e who have tried it testified ; 
while those who looked on have also ratified the 
te$timoQy, having themselves been so largely 
benefited by Altruism. When we look over the 
bfoad roll of eminent men and women whose lives 
have proved a benefit to the race, we find that 
thought and feeling were fused in their adlivities, 
enabling them to perform wonders. What they 
did, the world had called impossible things until 
they did it. They knew what unity was. All ages, 
countries, and faiths have had such persons, or the 
worid would be a less attradlive dwelling place 
than it ad^ually is ; and the earth will become a 
veritable paradise when a human religion specially 
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£a.vourable to their development and growth is 
in vogue. Ages of Faith produce them, not ages 
of Criticism. " Religion " having been defined 
let us attempt to define what Positivism means by 
the term " Humanity." 

We suppose no intelligent person can look 
around him without finding everywhere things of 
human make and human growth. A human 
providence is visible everywhere in the world. All 
religions, arts, sciences, literatures, commerce and 
civilization presuppose man, the originator, 
maker, and modifier of them all. If the person 
examines the contents of his own mind — ^nay the 
mind itself, — ^he will be made conscious that 
he is the inheritor of knowledge, habits, customs, 
prejudices, and modes of thinking and a£ling, 
which others, his ancestors and often his superiors, 
have handed down to him. If he contrasts 
what he has received in this way with 
what less civilized men have received, he becomes 
aware how large his debt is to the civilized society 
in which he was bom, and what stupendous 
human agencies have been at work for vast ages 
to make him what he is. Should he attempt to 
estimate the load of obligations he is under, — 
"the debt immense of gratitude" due — he will 
find that it is to the mighty dead he owes most — 
the dead having contributed most to render him 
what he is. What wonder if contemplation and 
meditation upon such a matter awe him into 
reverence mixed with love ? This is what Comte 
means when he speaks of " the living being under 

the government of the dead." Can any one doubt 
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that it is so ? Do we not live under polities, 
religions, arts, sciences, literatures, and civiliza- 
tions, devised, construdled, built up and elaborated 
by the dead ? Of whose books are our libraries 
made? Of whose pidlures are our art galleries 
formed ? Do not countless millions of men strive 

• 

to imitate a dead Christ, a dead Buddha, a dead 
Mahomet, a dead Confucius and a dead St. Paul ? 
A moment's thought, and we are made aware how 
much, whether for good or ill, the dead rule us. 
(No mention is made of those persons whose lives 
are saddened, purified, and ennobled by the memory 
or the example of dead wives, children, husbands, 
mothers, fathers and friends, — purely personal 
relations.) And can any one survey the stream 
of human history and not be aware that it has 
tendencies which, becoming increasingly manifest 
as time wears on, ever grow stronger and stronger, 
— tendencies making for goodness and truth, 
healthier forms of human adlivity, purer modes of 
living and thinking ? And does he think that these 
tendencies are of merely spontaneous origin and 
growth ; that they represent nothing of human 
suffering, patience, self-denial, disinterestedness, 
and manifold endeavouring? Can goodness or 
badness be in the world irrespective of mankind ? 
And is it the result of accident that man has 
become, in spite of many drawbacks, ever more 
and more civilized — or, what is the same thing, 
ever more and more religious ? Surely not ! There 
have always existed men, in every age and country, 
who have sought to improve first themselves, that 
they might improve others ; and, so imitative is 
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man, in spite of his natural egoism, that he, too, 
has caught the contagion of a noble example. 
Everywhere and everywhen have true souls sub- 
ordinated their baser to their higher natures, 
seeking for deeper and more lasting satisfadlions 
than those of mere sense. The traditions of such 
nobility have been preserved by their descendants, 
who became braver, truer, stronger, gentler and 
more tender, because of them. The great ones of 
the earth, Warriors, Priests, Poets, Philosophers, 
Statesmen, Savants, Martyrs, Confessors, and 
Philanthropists have recognized their high calling 
and served their kind, in spite of egoistic impul- 
ses, various and intense. They lived for others. 
In no other way can we understand and appreciate 
their lives and labours, their struggles for the good 
and the true ; for knowledge against ignorance, 
right against might, freedom against slavery, and 
liberty against all the shackles that were invented 
to fetter her. In such men, wherever found, we 
recognize human nature at its best, and Humanity, 
the supreme being of Positivism, is composed of 
such men. 

Comte has, in the Positivist Calendar, named 
most of the eminent types of Humanity, and has 
set apart every day of the Positivist year for the 
reverential commemoration of their services. 
The late Mr. J. S. Mill says of it : — " His Hst of 
heroes and benefadlors of mankind includes, not 
only every important name in the scientific move- 
ment, from Thales of Miletus to Fourier the 
Mathematician and DeBlainville the Biologist, and 
in the Esthetic from Homer to Manzoni, but the 
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most illustrious names in the annals of the various 
religions and philosophies, and the really great 
politicians in all states of society. Above all, he 
has the most profound admiration for the services 
rendered by Christianity and by the Church of the 
middle ages. His estimate of the Catholic 
period is such as the majority of Englishmen 
( from whom we take the liberty to differ) would 
deem exaggerated if not absurd. The great men 
ol Christianity, from St. Paul to St. Francis of 
Assisi, receive his warmest homage ; nor does he 
forget the greatness even of those who lived and 
thought in the centuries in which the Catholic 
Church, having stopped short while the world had 
gone on, had become a hindrance to progress 
instead of a promoter of it; such men 
as F6n61on and Vincent de Paul, Bossuet and 
Joseph de Maistre. A more comprehensive, and, 
in the primitive sense of the term, more catholic 
sympathy and reverence towards real worth, and 
every kind of service to Humanity, we have not 
met with in any thinker. Men who would have 
torn each other in pieces, who even tried to do so, 
if each usefully served in his own way the interests 
of mankind, are all hallowed to him." 

Humanity is composed also, not only of such 
men, but of all those who, known or unknown, in 
the past, present or future, live unselfishly, 
devoting themselves to the discharge of their 
social fundlion. It includes all good women 
whatsoever, and all proletaries who, conscious of 
their being social fundlionaries, do their daily work 
as such. In fine, wherever human hearts have 
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yearned and endeavoured to realize a loftier ideal 
of living, there are organs of Humanity ; for 
Humanity is a composite being, and, unlike the 
supreme beings of other religions, she represents 
human life in all its variousness, vastness and 
depth. Only the selfish, the vicious, the evil, the 
criminal have no part in Her — being regarded as 
parasites that impoverish Her and bring Her 
nothing but cause of shame. With such persons 
must be included those "digesting machines" — 
they are not men — ^who, as Dante says, "for 
themselves were only;" creatures of whom Horace 
said, "They were born upon the earth only to 
manure it." 

Humanity being a great CoUedlive Organism, 
all her organs, without distindtion, work together 
for her good, to which they subordinate individual 
impulses. They were not always conscious that 
they were so working, but the truth has now 
dawned upon them that it is so, and it gives a 
consecration to their fundtion and a sacredness to 
their work neither ever had before. What can be 
more soul inspiring than to know and feel that we 
are co-operating in a movement which will 
elevate morally, socially, and intellectually, 
untold millions ; that we are adding our contri- 
butions to the mighty sum of human helpfulness, 
human hopefulness and human good ? Humanity 
can, as Pascal said, be conceived of as an indi- 
vidual man ever growing and perfecting himself. 
Humanity has indeed grown up in the same 
way as the individual, and has had her childhood, 
youth and adolescence. Unlike the individual, 
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she does not grow old or die, because her organs 
are being constantly renewed. Our functions die 
with the organism, we pass away and are no longer 
able to render her suit and service. Others step 
into our places and perform our tasks. Humanity 
lives on though generations perish and ** her years 
shall have no end." Is not this being, so real, 
so composite, so helpful in every way, more worthy 
of our praise and prayer than fictions and entities ? 
It is the only genuine providence ; all others have 
been her regents reigning in her name. Mankind 
has, for ages, been offering up prayer, praise and 
thankfulness to mere abstractions — more or less 
identified with human beings, who represent certain 
phases of the history and development of Humanity, 
in order to fix the attention and stimulate devotion, 
— ^no one person or a number of persons being 
able even approximately to represent her in all her 
varied, wonderful and touching history but 
Herself. She now stands confessed in all her 
awful and pathetic beauty. Shall we any longer 
offer that to others which belongs solely to her ? 
Can we doubt for a moment whose image and 
superscription we bear? And when the true Divinity 
is revealed to us, shall we be still found worship- 
ping the false ? What good can we do for abstrac- 
tions and what good can they do for us ? Shall 
we spend our strength for that which profiteth 
nothing ? Is it — we will not say wise — is it 
rational ? The smallest service rendered to 
Humanity benefits both her and the server ; it is 
twice blessed, it blesses him that gives and her 
who takes. To use the noble language of St. Paul, 
'* We are helpers together with God.'' ^^ 
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Is not this Religion of Humanity, thus roughly 
sketched, one adapted to the wants and necessities 
of all people ? Cannot it '* be understanded of the 
common people ? " Cannot it be preached in the 
market place and by the hedgeside if need be ? 
Would it be out of place if proclaimed in Hospitals 
and Gaols ? Has it no message of tenderness and 
consolation for the sick ? Can it not raise and 
reclaim from vice and crime those who have lapsed 
from chastity and honesty, by proclaiming that 
Humanity never gives up such as hopelessly 
irreclaimable, but essays again the arduous task, 
after a hundred endeavours and failures ? Is this 
Religion too good for common life — its ideal too 
high for the reach of ordinary mortals ? Let no 
one say this. There are around us those who 
have tried it — men and women, in all walks of life, 
who were once Christians in deed and in truth, 
but who are Christians no longer. And not for 
worlds would we exchange our condition. We 
have a touching regard for the old faith and a 
real admiration for the moral and religious dis- 
cipline with which it is associated. The memory 
of the old services is still dear to us ; its rites are 
amongst our most tender recoUedlions, and even 
its language still haunts our tongues. But, for all 
this, we, like the man in the parable, have found 
the Pearl of great price, and for it we have parted 
with all other pearls and precious stones of lesser 
value. The peace we now know is no mystic 
feeling — the religious satisfadlions we now have 
are no longer imaginary but real ; and what 

services we can, we joyfully render to a Being 
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who is bettered by them, and whose worship 
betters us. The worth-ship of this all pervading 
Being no one questions. Our own individual 
worth greatens and brightens, the more and the 
longer we devote to the worship of Humanity. 

Is this Religion incapable of being apprehended 
by the poor and the destitute which throng our 
great cities ? We cannot say how far it will be 
apprehended, until it has been tried. Millions of 
Christians do not apprehend on what data, mental 
and moral, Christianity rests — and are ignorant of 
its ** Evidences " — so much the better for them. 
But one evidence they have of which no one can 
rob them — ^the evidence of its having brought them 
comfort and peace in believing and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. No one would wish to rob them of this. 
Positivism makes no appeal to them : ** the whole 
need not a physician, but they that are sick." But 
to those who are not whole, who feel what an 
intolerable burthen life is, and can find little or 
nothing in Christianity that they care for — ^and 
there are millions of such — Positivism, coming as 
a purely human religion, offers what they seem 
most to need. It is to them the only religion 
that rests on a demonstrable scientific basis, and 
which lifts up human beings out of their degrada- 
tion and improves them at no cost to their manliness 
and self respedl, irrespedlive of other- world rewards 
or punishments. 

We believe that the pradlice of the simple rites 
and duties of the Religion of Humanity would 
make squalid homes sacred places, and that, in the 
old language, the Gods would come to dwell with 
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men once more. Positivism is not a religion 

merely for Professors, Scientists, Physicians, 

Barristers at Law, and Literary men. It satisfies 

the wants, intelledtual and moral, of some of such, 

we know ; but it is capable of satisfying the more 

varied wants of human beings of all callings in all 

ranks of life. It is a religion for proletaries, their 

wives and families ; and, as has already been 

stated, for those even who have ceased to be 

respedtworthy — if it cannot ransom and redeem 

such it is condemned by that fadt. It can be 

preached in high or low places, from University 

pulpits and the humblest Conventicles by those 

who are fired with true religious zeal. It can 

satisfy the Philosopher and improve his mind and 

heart in the same way that it improves the minds 

and hearts of common people. It meets the 

aspirations of the highest and gives consolation and 

strength to the humblest. It is destined to be the 

universal religion, for it has the universality of 

Fetichism, the order and sobriety of Theocracy, 

the beauty of Polytheism, and the individual 

holiness and goodness of Catholicism, with a 

superadded disinterestedness in its ideal which 

Roman Catholicism never had. Humanity is not 

one, but manifold, she represents not one, not even 

all nations, but all mankind. Only the unworthy 

are exempt from incorporation \yith Her, none 

others are excluded. 
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THE TRUE DEMOCRACY} 

Democracy means government by the people. 
And to many persons it is a word of terror. To 
them democracy means everything that is danger- 
ous in social life. Government by a king or an 
aristocracy they can understand. In king or 
nobles they recognize a fixed authority capable of 
controlling the masses of the people, disciplining 
them into obedience, and shooting them down in 
the streets if ever they dare to rise in rebiellion. 
They can understand such a condition of things ; 
but government by the people means, to them, 
anarchy, dissolution of social bonds, and overthrow 
of every recognized authority. In short, demo- 
cracy means revolution, — ^the opening of the flood- 
gates to the unchecked tide of human passion. 
They say — ** It is the people who are to be 
governed. Government exists for the purpose of 
keeping the people in order. And how can this 
end be reached, but by an authority distindl from 
the people themselves ? " 

Now, it seems to me a most rational dodlrine 
that the various forms of governmental authority 
are providential means, whereby the people are 
being slowly prepared, through the discipline of 
centuries, to govern themselves. The growth of a 
nation is often compared to the growth of an 
individual man. The parental care of infancy, 
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the training of the school, the dreary years of 
apprenticeship, are all appointed for the very 
purpose of making the man equal to the task of 
wise self-government, when he leaves home and 
school, and enters upon the real work of his life. 
And, if I read history aright, this is also true of the 
growth of communities. I most readily grant that 
even such abhorrent forms of social life as slavery 
and polygamy had their uses in the days of 
human childhood. Slavery was a merciful 
substitute for the slaughter of captives taken in 
war ; and polygamy rendered ample protedtion to 
women in the barbarous days when might was 
right. But we have grown out of those infantile 
conditions of social life ; and to introduce slavery 
and polygamy into modern civilization would be an 
infinite curse and a retrogression from those 
advanced posts of progress which we have gained 
through so many ages of strife and toil. In the 
same way, I believe in the divine right of kings 
during that period of human development when 
monarchy is the only form of government capable 
of holding the nation together. I believe in the divine 
right of the nursery for the infant ; I believein the 
divine right of the school for the boy. But I also 
believe in the divine right of freedom and self- 
government for the full grown man. And, if 
monarchy rightly discharges its fundlions, then I 
am sure that the time will come when the 
crown, the throne and the sceptre will be regarded 
as the relics of the infancy of mankind, useful as 
the hobby horse and the pidlure book are to the 
baby, — ^the means by which nations have been 
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trained to self-reliance and made capable of 
governing themselves. I am by no means saying 
that such a time is come. If it is come for one or 
two great nations I am quite sure that a vast 
proportion of the population of the world is still 
only in its infancy, and must yet, for many years, 
be put into the nursery of monarchy, and trained 
in the school of outward authority, before attaining 
the power and wisdom essential to a true demo- 
cracy. But I am by no means satisfied as to the 
justice of making monarchy the symbol of order, 
and democracy the symbol of anarchy and revo- 
lution. Monarchy is far from clear in this matter. 
When the long line of crowned and sceptred men 
and women passes before us, I do not deny that in 
their ranks there are grand men and splendid 
women ; but from how many do we shrink in 
horror, as we see in them the murderer, the 
adulterer, the bloody tyrant, the merciless scourge 
of nations. Kingship has not been such an 
unmixed blessing to the world as to make us 
believe that the dissolution of its authority must 
be the introdudlion of untold sufferings for man- 
kind. Even those revolutions which are usually 
laid to the charge of the democratic spirit, ought 
rather to be regarded as the inevitable issue of the 
crimes of the rulers themselves. In our great 
English revolution, Charles I. was the revolution- 
ist and Cromwell was the conservative. Every 
drop of blood shed in those civil wars must be 
laid to the charge of that infatuated monarch, 
who dared to commit treason against the ancient 
rights of the English people. And all who have 
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read the story of the French Revolution know that 
the crimes of king and aristocracy were the source 
from which flowed the unspeakable evils which, 
for so many years, deluged Europe in blood. 
Does some one point to our EngHsh monarchy 
to-day, telling us how harmless it is to injure 
freedom, and yet how useful and ornamental it is as 
an element of the Commonwealth ? In all this, I 
answer, you are giving highest praise to that demo- 
cratic spirit which has always inspired the English 
Race, — that spirit which, by long and bloody 
struggles with Tudors and Stuarts, has at last made 
it impossible for the sceptre permanently to check 
the natural growth of the nation's liberties. To 
glory in our English Constitution is to glory in one 
of the grandest results of democratic growth. 

Democracy must not be identified with any 
one form of government. Democracy does not 
set aside regal infallibility in order to substitute 
republican infallibility ; it does not make the 
Constitution of the United States the one supreme 
political ideal, demanding that the institutions of 
every country under heaven be forthwith conformed 
to that ideal. These are the foolish caricatures by 
which the foes of reform seek to pour contempt 
upon the cause of progress. Democracy is not so 
much a political creed, as a Spirit^ an Influence^ a 
Tendency^ never wholly absent from the course of 
human history. 

As there is an order and harmony in nature which 

reveal to us a Divine Life, so, in human history 

there is a movement, a progress towards some 

great end, which calls up in our minds the thought 
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of a Divine Providence. Beneath all the change- 
ful currents of human aflFairs, which appear so 
various and conflidting, we find there is One strong 
deep undercurrent^ that, slowly but surely, is 
carrying all things in its course. And that deep 
undercurrent we cannot better describe than by 
the word democracy. My faith in democracy is 
faith in God in history. My faith in democracy is 
the convidlion that man is not an accident, but 
part of a divine order ; it is the belief that human- 
ity is not a vast crowd of men, but a living 
organism ; not a piece of machinery made and 
completed once for all, but a vital growth, ever 
reaching forward by its own inherent forces 
towards higher forms and nobler conditions. The 
spirit of democracy has never been wholly absent 
at any stage of history. Even in ages of most 
overbearing tyranny the soul has affirmed itself, 
and declared its divine rights. In the most 
ancient writings , in the Hindu Vedas, we have 
utterances embodying the very essence of demo- 
cracy. Buddha, (whose disciples are more numer- 
ous than the adherents of any other religion) , is a 
deified democrat. Thr ugh him, the spirit of freedom 
made such grand affirmations, that his disciples 
clothed him in divine attributes and worshipped 
him as the highest symbol of God. I need scarcely 
remind you how Christianity has embodied some 
of the grandest elements of democracy. You all 
know how Jesus of Nazareth upheld the rights and 
liberties of the soul. The great thoughts, and 
hopes, and aspirations which had so long been 
working in the hearts of men, he took^ ^.wd ^^^ 
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them expression, making them ** current coin " in 
immortal words. Not merely the rich and great 
and powerful, but the simple, the weak and the 
childlike were recognized as members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven which he preached. The 
helpless and ignorant had rights which must be 
regarded ; and for him who dared to rob them of 
those rights, it were better that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were cast into 
the depths of the sea. Not only the religious and 
respedlable were to be honoured, but even outcasts 
of society must be sharers in divine love and pity. 
Publicans and harlots, he said, would get to 
heaven before saintly hypocrites and pious 
pharisees. ^^Our Father which art in heaven," 
was his prayer, making all men sharers of the 
Fatherhood of God. That change in the concep- 
tion of God from Ruler, King and Governor to 
Father of one great human family, involves the 
deepest principle of democracy. The Sabbath was 
made for man^ and not man for the Sabbath^ — that 
was essentially a democratic dodlrine, which we 
may translate into, — Institutions exist for the sake of 
the people^ and not the people for the sake of institu- 
tions. 

But especially within the last three hundred 
years has the undercurrent of democracy so 
gained in potency as almost to become an over 
current, filling with terror the minds of those who 
have no primary faith in the human soul. The 
Reformation, with all the thousand new movements 
it brought with it, was an affirmation of democracy 
a;gainst the tyranny of spiritual authority. Printing 
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was the instrument of democracy ; it took for 
granted that the masses of men were hungry for 
knowledge, and that they had as much right to 
have that hunger satisfied as the rich and learned. 
America^ discovered by aristocratic Spain, has, 
within the last century, become the heritage of 
English republicanism and the theatre of the 
grandest experiment of democratic social life 
which the world has seen. From republican 
America came much of the inspiration which led 
the patriots of France to shake off an effete royalty. 
And from the French Revolution there has spread 
over Europe a new spirit of freedom and progress, 
which is influencing and modifying even the most 
despotic governments. Our modern art and science 
are democratic. Our truest art is recognizing the 
beauty of common things. Everything partakes 
divinity. Nothing is common or unclean. Stones 
and dust and chaff possess potencies of life and 
beauty. Every limb and fundtion of the body is 
sacred ; every part of life is full of divine signi- 
ficance. Modern art no longer walks with head 
averted towards a distant past, no longer buries 
herself amid the lumber of distant ages. She 
says, — *' If I am to have beauty, I will find it 
here at my feet ; if I am to reveal God, I will seek 
Him now at this present hour." Science is 
opening up every department of knowledge to the 
great multitude who have only eyes to see and 
ears to hear. And what is the message of science 
to-day but the Gospel of Freedom ? What is 
evolution but freedom in nature ? The universe is 
not a dead manufadtured thing ; it is a vast com- 
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monwealth of life. Every movement of Nature 
arises from principles within her own bosom ; every 
form which Nature brings forth is the spontaneous 
offspring of her own vital forces. We look abroad 
upon Nature, and we behold an unbroken sequence, 
and we say " Nature is governed by law ;" but 
what appears to us as law is nothing else but the 
life of the universe working in its own divine 
freedom ; that which to us appears as stem 
necessity, in Nature is the most perfedl liberty. 
And poetry, to-day, is putting labour to music, and 
chanting the praises of all honest work and useful 
toil. Since Robert Bums lived and sang, the very 
atmosphere of Scotland has been laden with the 
spirit of democracy. Our courtly Poet Laureate 
sings of the sorrows of the shipwrecked sailor, the 
memories of the humble grandmother, calls upon 
the new year bells to 

" Ring in the Christ that is to be, " 

and speaks of the throne of which he is a courtier 
as 

** Broad based upon the people's will." 

The greatest poet of America expresses a human 
sympathy as generous as the rain and sunshine of 
the perfedl God. He looks upon the draggled 
outcast of the street, in whom vice seems to have 
effaced all traces of womanhood and says — 

** Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you ; 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you, and the leaves 

to rustle for you, 
Do my words refuse to glisten and rustle for you." 

Because democracy means God in history y because 
it is a divine tendency and a providential movement, 
therefore it is irresistible. It is one with the 
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great forces of Nature ; and you might as well 
talk of resisting gravitation as of stemming the 
onward progress of humanity. Yea, the very 
resistance it meets is compelled to contribute 
every drop of its strength to swell the ever 
advancing tide. Rome crushed the nations 
beneath her power ; but she was compelled at 
length to recognize the conquered people as fellow 
citizens, until her wide-spread empire of force 
raised men to the conception of a universal 
brotherhood of love ; and the wonderful roads 
which she had made for her soldiers to traverse 
Europe with their arms, became the paths through 
which the apostles of peace carried their gospel to 
the world. Democracy means the immortal life 
of man, and its triumphs once gained are gained 
for ever. Not one of the opponents of liberal 
movements to-day ever thinks of depriving us of 
the triumphs we have already won. There is not 
a toiy in our tory Parliament who would dare to 
stand up and move that the franchise be narrowed, 
that the Com Laws be restored, that the Test 
and Corporation Acts be re- enforced, that the 
Universities become again the monopolies of a sedl, 
or that the Irish Church be re-established. Every 
step that we have gained by hard fighting against 
tyranny and intolerance is gained once and for ever, 
and not all the organized bigotry in the world can 
rob us of the hard-won fruits of our victor3^ 
Therefore we, who work in harmony with the 
providential movement of the world, can exercise 
an infinite patience, while we work with all our 
strength. The power of the universe is behind us^ 
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the resistless movement of the human centuries 
carries us on its tide. We may fail, but the Great 
Cause can never fail ; we may fall wounded in the 
fight, but the struggle goes on, and the victory is 
sure. For us there must be no disappointment, 
no complaining, not one thought of despair. The 
world cannot stand still ; the world cannot go back ; 
still it moves ; and not only moves, but moves 
along the great sweep of progress through which 
it is guided by an infinite wisdom. 

I have already indicated one great tendency of 
democratic movement in the maxim — Institutions 
exist for the people^ and not the people for institutions. 
That is the reversal of the old idea that the people 
were merely a mass of beings who existed for the 
sake of their rulers. If the king was poor, the 
people must supply his wants, though their own 
children starved. If the king quarrelled, the people 
must go and fight his foes, and submit to be 
wounded and slain, for no other purpose than to 
support the royal dignity. Among a great many 
Englishmen, who ought to know better, there is a 
lingering superstition that the people exist for the 
sake of the Government, when they might learn 
from the pages of their own national history that 
the only end of government is the protection and 
welfare of the people. Over and over again we 
shall have to emphasize the doctrine that 
Governmental Departments, Foreign Offices and 
Diplomatic functions can have only one vindication 
— the welfare of the individuals who form the nation. 
Tills being so, the great ideal of democracy is to 
k identify government, as far as possible, with the 
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people themselves ; to lead the nation up to that 

political manhood when it can govern itself, when 

the humblest man and woman shall feel that they 

have a direct stake in the Commonwealth, and that 

its welfare is identical with their own best interests. 

I do not pretend to say that we are yet very near 

to the realization of that ideal. But it is a great 

thing to be sure of the ideal we are serving, and to 

understand the goal to which we are travelling. I 

am not advocating the immediate adoption of 

universal suffrage. But that, undoubtedly, is the 

end for which we must work, — an end to be reached, 

not so much by political machinery as by social 

growth and national evolution. If members of the 

nation are as yet incapable of exercising *the 

responsibility of the franchise, then it becomes our 

solemn duty to do our utmost to relieve them of 

their disability ; that so at last we may realize that 

noblest and safest form of national life — Government 

of all the people^ by all the people^ for the sake of all the 

people. 

The democracy that recognizes the sacredness 

of man as man, that has for its end the affording 

of all chances and all opportunities to eveiy 

individual to become all he is capable of, that 

rests upon a primary faith in human nature, — 

will abolish the old antagonisms, and introduce a 

natural classification in place of the arbitrary class 

distindlions which have hitherto prevailed. The 

distindlionsof Church and Dissent will be abolished ; 

for democracy holds it the essence of injustice to 

patronize and endow a single se6l, or to hold out 

bribes for the profession of a religious creed. 
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Democracy holds a State Church to involve 
injustice and immorality. A hereditary landed 
aristocracy will become a thing of the past. 
Democracy teaches that land cannot justly become 
private property ; that, since it can neither be pro- 
duced nor increased by personal toil, so it cannot 
rightly become a personal possession, but belongs 
for ever to the Commonwealth, from which it 
must be rented by those who wish to employ it for 
useful purposes. Woman, being regarded as much 
a member of the nation as man, will take her 
share in all those responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship for which she is found to be fitted ; in 
order that she may have her voice in matters 
which so closelyaffedlher own immediate interests. 
Labour, regarded as a high privilege and uni- 
versal duty, will no longerbe sharply separated from 
Capital. Out of the ranks of educated labourers 
will arise the pioneers of industry and co-operation. 
In short, the great watchword ofsocial life will be the 
saying of St. Paul — We are members one of another. 
Democracy demands for every man, not favour 
but opportunity^ not privilege but justice ^ not 
toleration but reverence. Every claim we make, 
every reform we advocate must be based on 
Natural Justice. — ^Justice to woman, that she may 
develop all her nature, and exercise every fundlion 
for which she can prove herself fitted ; justice to 
labour, that every man who performs a useful 
office may not only get bread to eat, but may also 
share some of the pleasures and refinements of 
human life. Justice, — that is the watchword of 
democracy ; and when universal justice is done, 
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then democracy will gain its grandest triumphs. 

From all this, let us gain deeper faith in 
those great principles which inspire our enterprise 
on behalf of political and religious liberty. We 
hear much high-flown rhetoric, about our ''glorious 
British Constitution ;" let us always remember that 
every element which makes it glorious is a 
democratic element, and that its glory can only be 
retained and transmitted to posterity by carrying 
out to their natural conclusion those principles of 
progress which are written, often in blood, on every 
page of English history. The British Constitution 
is sacred in as far as it upholds the sacred rights 
of every English man, and woman, and child. That 
is the true conservatism, the conservation of the 
principles of liberty and progress. We are living 
in a day when the undercurrent of democracy is 
rising into greater strength than ever ; and it is our 
privilege to do something to extend its healing 
waters to every class of the community. The 
principles we advocate are bound up with the 
constitution of humanity ; and the end for which 
we work is the noblest welfare of the people, — the 
people for whom alone governments and institutions 
have a right to exist, — the people who abide for 
ever while thrones and dynasties rise and fall. 

** When wilt thou save the people ? 

O, God of mercy, when ? 
Not kings and lords, but nations ; 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they ; 
Let them not pass like weeds away ; 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people. 
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Shall crime bring crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 

Is it thy will, O Father, 

That man shall toil for wrong ? 

* No 1' say thy mountains ; * No !* thy skies ; 

Man's clouded sun shall brightly rise. 

And songs be heard instead of sighs. 
God save the people. 

When wilt thou save the people ? 

O, God of mercy, when ? 
The people, Lord, the people ; 

Not thrones and crowns, but men. 
God save the people ; thine they are, 
Thy children, as thy angels fair ; 
Save them from bondage and despair. 

God save the people." 
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CREMA TION. 

The brute creation, after death, lie on the surface 

of the earth to be eaten by birds and beasts. 

There might be no difficulty in granting that the 

first impulse of the human race was to cover the 

remains of their departed relatives with earth, 

which may be called burying them, for the simple 

purpose of saving them from the attacks of carrion; 

but the very earliest records on the subjedl connedl 

even the slightest performance of this duty with 

what are called funeral rites, which bear upon the 

views of mankind regarding the relative position of 

the body and soul and the welfare of the latter 

after death ; and the question of interest lies in the 

manner of disposing of human remains as connedled 

with these. Even the British Government, which 

refuses to deliver the bodies of executed criminals 

to their friends for burial, in opposition to the 

constant pradlice of the Roman Republic and 

Empire, both heathen and Christian, from the 

earliest to the latest periods, can scarcely be 

supposed to a6l thus without some reason ; for, 

after all that can be said on the subjedl has been 

said, the proceeding cannot be explained without 

a reference to views regarding future existence. 

Mankind has never willingly referred the question 

of funeral rites to the intelleftual lucubrations of 

the living, but always, wherever they could or 

dared, to the positive interests of the dead. 

The supposition sometimes made, that all the 

nations who buried, conquered all who burned the 
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dead, is unfounded. The philosophy of Zoroaster 
dating, perhaps, from B.C. 2,000, provided the 
least complicated form of funeral by the institution 
of '* Towers of Silence," to which the dead were 
taken, to be there eaten by birds only. In this 
custom the future welfare of the soul was the chief 
objedl aimed at. Those who followed it, abhorring 
war of every description, and persistently refusing 
to undertake any position of offence or defence in 
the various forms of human violence, have 
necessarily always been the quiet subjedls of other 
nations. — The Egyptian system of embalming, 
commenced at an unknown date, was carried on 
as a merely subordinate expedient, auxiliary to the 
judging of the adlions of the deceased during life ; 
such judging being apart from what we call Law : 
being, in fadt, a process intended to impress the 
people that their rulers had power to regulate the 
Future State. The mechanical obedience of the 
Egyptians to their kings, thus attained, seems to 
have succumbed before the Scythians. These used 
burning, yet they conquered neighbouring lands that 
used burial, and eventually fell before the Greeks who 
used burning. — The Hindoo race seems to have 
gone through a series of unknown events at some 
former time when they possessed a civil life, and 
used burial ; but were at some period crushed by 
their own Aristocracy, who invented and forced 
upon them the Sanskrit language, published all 
knowledge for the people to learn it if they chose, 
and definitively enunciated that, without passing 
through three former lives, aristocracy could not 
be attained ; at which time, with reference to this 
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theory alone, and for no other reason, burial was 
abandoned, and burning was either enforced or 
voluntarily chosen. Thenceforth, the people lost 
all nationality, and were conquered by the Greeks 
who burned, by the Mahomedans who buried, by 
every one without distindlion who ever chose to 
attack them. The Assyrian Nineveh and 
Chaldean Babylon, dating perhaps from b.c. 2,000, 
used burial and fell before the Medes in b.c. 817, 
who had the same custom. Persia, which, by 
maintaining in the philosophy of Manes the 
independent existence of the principle of Good 
and Evil, has prolonged its own stability even to 
the present day, conquered the Medes in b.c. 
560. It always attached so much importance to 
burial that in b.c. 412 Darius Nothus endeavoured, 
by means of political and diplomatic influence, to 
persuade or to force Carthage into a surrender or 
abandonment of the custom of burying. Yet 
Persia too repeatedly succumbed to the Greeks 
who used it. The Cabiri system proceeding from 
the island of Samothrace about b.c 1,600, seems 
to have caused a voluntary preference for burning 
among all the surrounding nations, Phrygian, 
Thracian, Grecian, and Cretan, that came under 
its influence. It does not follow that the custom 
was inculcated by that religion and its various 
succeeding forms as a duty ; for Cecrops about 
B.C. 1,554 partially retained burial, and Ajax in 
B.C. 1 185 underwent burial in disgrace, being 
thought to have forfeited his right to the higher 
honour of burning ; but it does follow that the 
views relating to future existence and the fvitvite. 
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welfare of the soul under a given set of circum- 
stances on earth, became such that men held 
individually their own interest to consist in 
obtaining a cremation each of his own body, 
either in accordance with, or in defiance of the 
external influences which powers, earthly or 
unearthly, might possibly or probably exercise 
upon his own departed soul. The Grecian system 
fell before the Romans in b.c. 149. The Romans, 
taking the same pattern-form of State-deifications 
as Greece, headed it by a deity called Janus, 
impossible to the Greeks ; and, using both burial 
and burning according to the choice of individuals, 
from B.C. 753 downwards, they retained burial to 
an amazing extent so long as liberty endured. 
But when Julius Caesar, in b.c. 45, destroyed the 
Republic, and therewith destroyed Hberty, all 
Rome unanimously rushed to cremation and 
adhered to it, universally and unswervingly, down 
to A.D. 313. At this period Constantine introduced 
what he called Christianity ; he took away the 
Right of Religion from the people, and, having 
with his successors denounced as '* mad " about 
thirty other forms of Christianity, now called 
Heresies, which differed from his own, forbad by 
Edidls threatening punishments of flogging, fines, 
and confiscation of lands, any attempt by individ- 
uals to perform Christian orthodox sacred rites, 
by their own right, in their own houses. Under 
the first few years of this tyranny, mankind 
tamely and miserably abandoned all positive views 
regarding the welfare of the soul in a future 

existence, and, without any reasonable enunciation 
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of rules, reasons, or surmises, by monarchies or 
aristocracies, on the subjedl, pitiably surrendered 
the custom of burning. It is, therefore, our 
interest to examine what were the motives which, 
from B.C. 753 to b.c. 45, decided a Roman in 
exercising his free choice between the two modes 
of sepulture for his friends. 

Sanitary considerations were perfedlly familiar 
both to the government and to individuals. 
The Twelve Tables, in e.g. 450, provided 
that no one should be buried or burned 
within the city, and perhaps the same 
regulation had been framed previously about B.C. 
700 by Numa Pompilius while king. But it does 
not seem that much attention was paid to this 
rule in the case of burials. The preference of 
men in general was to have a special place set 
apart for the sepulture of their family, as close as 
possible to their residence. The deep digging and 
solid masonry of the Romans would obviate the 
sanitary objedlion against burying their relatives 
in the small gardens attached to their houses, 
while the regulation did not prevent them from 
depositing in urns, in such places, the ashes of 
their friends. These customs they constantly 
pradlised, maintaining the closest possible 
connexion with their departed ancestors for their 
own interest, of individual perception, choice, and 
freewill. When the Government afterwards 
attacked private family interests in this matter, 
the predileftion in question was mocked at as 
superstitio (survivorship), a word which now, under 
the form of ** superstition," bears a harsh 
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significance. To the Romans, the only incon- 
venience which arose from this praflice was the 
too frequent appearance of the ghosts of their 
ancestors, an event which is only unknown to us 
since about a.d. 1358. King James L, in his work 
on Demonology (Fol. London, 1616) says; '^Foras 
we know, moe ghosts and spirits were seen, nor 
tongue can tell, in the time of blind Papistrie in 
these countries, where now, by the contrarie, a 
man shall scarcely all his time hear once of such 
things." So also L. Lavater, in his work Of 
Apparitions (8, Qeneva, 1580) says: ** A Protestant 
said to a Catholic, — * You must confess that our 
religion is the right, yours the wrong one ; because 
since the time of the Reformation, very few ghosts 
are seen.' The Catholic answered, * On the 
contrary, from this you should infer the reverse ; 
because the devil follows only those who he fears 
may escape him.' The notoriety of the fadl that 
this change did take place at the Reformation, 
was universal. The Roman rite for diminishing 
the too great presence of ghosts in a house, on the 
i8th February and 8th May, is described by Ovid. 
The proximity of the ashes in urns, or of bodies 
buried, being, in the case of relatives, supposed to 
be desirable, it is evident that the choice of a 
Roman between the two was not decided by 
motives that referred to the living. For, when 
burial was abandoned in b.c. 45, exceptions might 
easily have been made in the case of emperors and 
great men, so far as the living were concerned ; 
but nothing of the sort was ever done, and 
emperors were burned like the rest, though with 
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more care than any one else. Hence it appears 
that considerations referring to the future welfare 
of the soul after death must have been the only 
points of weight that decided a Roman in his 
choice between burying and burning during the 
Republic. 

By the universal consent of all men from about 
B.C. 1,500 to about A.D. 300, it was held to be a 
truth, not requiring any formal or dialedlical proof, 
but open to the observation of every individual, 
that the soul after death returns to the world, 
taking birth again at intervals of about 440 years. 
This phenomenon, under the name of Metempsy- 
chosis, or Transmigration of souls, was, without 
much reason, eventually attributed to Pythagoras 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Rome about 
B.C. 500. No doubt he exemplified it in his own 
person by recoUedling that he had been 
Enphorbus at the siege of Troy, and by there- 
upon pointing out his own shield hanging in the 
Temple at Mycenoe; but the idea had been 
accepted for several previous centuries, and was 
already, in India, a recognized legal ingredient in 
the frame-work of society. Europe had refused 
acknowledgment or recognition of it, fearing to 
lose thereby its Civil Life, the Thirteen Rights of 
the Roman Law, Liberty, Equality, Nationality, 
Freewill, the maintainance of Common Sense and 
the supremacy of Reason ; all which things were 
and are unknown to India. And the foundation 
of State Government upon the subjefting of all 
the women in a community to an enforced identity 
of objedl under a *' Master," hitherto ca.Uftd 
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" society," being the same in both cases, there 
seemed, to Europe, to exist in India a pradlical 
proof that the recognition of Transmigration was 
incompatible with Civil Liberty. Europe being 
free, refused to submit to such evils as may or 
may not exist in something called Necessity; 
and, more than all, Europe positively refused to 
lend the force of such governments as it had 
formed, to bring the evils of Necessity upon 
those men by whose very support such governments 
were maintained. Transmigration was, therefore, 
rarely spoken of; and many amusing caricatures 
of the theory were drawn in writings, none with 
more genuine wit than that by Lucian in the story 
of the cobbler Micyllus. There are, indeed, many 
points of difficulty in reconciling the notion with 
other matters of certainty. The question of indi- 
viduality is confused by it, for, although the same 
soul returned to earth in various personalities, 
yet a phantom of the former personality {simul- 
achrum ) was thought to remain in the disembodied 
state. Thus the poet Ennius readily feigns that 
Homer, having again lived as a peacock, and 
again returned to earth as Ennius, yet appears 
to him — Ennius, — and speaks to him in a dream ; 
a complication which seems inexplicable. 

The well being of the soul during the interval of 
440 years remains to be considered. The notion 
of the presence around large mad-houses of 
'* whispering " is sufficiently well known; but 
these *' whispers " are said to exist, also, around 
graves in large cemeteries. In one of the largest 
cemeteries in Paris is buried a titled Englishman, 
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the inventor of one of the greatest benefits to 
towns now in universal use, around whose grave 
the whispering is most dire and cruel, and so 
vehement as, of itself, to arrest the attention of 
persons casually passing it. These whispers are 
English, they come from the north, they relate to 
matters of English interest, they obviously 
proceed from England. The instance, although 
remarkable, is only one of several. The only 
positive or sensuous evidence we have of the 
sufferings of the dead, is that supplied by the 
Mons Dolorosus, a hill in Perthshire in Scotland, 
alluded to by H. C. Cardan in his work ** De 
varietate rerum.'' The groans of suffering issuing 
from it that were perceptible to the men of the 
1 6th Century were universally attributed by them 
to this cause. The cry of ** superstition," in the 
vulgar sense of its usage, as a term of opprobrium, 
is a cry which men have always been ready either 
to use or throw aside at convenience. When the 
crew of a Scotch vessel, wind-bound in the Straits 
of Messina, saw a successful but unpopular fellow- 
townsman ascending the sides and deliberately 
walking into the crater of Mount Etna in Sicily, 
returning to their native town, innocently told 
their story, wondering at what they had seen, 
the family and relatives who felt that, since the 
man had died at the precise moment stated, the 
conclusion that his soul must have gone to hell was 
irresistable, promptly brought an adlion for 
defamation of charadler against the captain and 
crew. The Scottish Courts of Law and the pubUc 
conveniently dropped all imputations of **super- 
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stition," and an arrangement was made between 
the parties in consideration of the evident good 
faith and innocent intention with which the story 
had been told. There exists, therefore, a high 
degree of probability that a pradlical question was 
involved in the motives which determined the 
Romans in their choice between burial and burning 
for their friends. For it is possible that, by 
cremation, the soul may be freed from such 
Egyptian judgments and whisperings from State- 
establishments, even as Ovid looks forward to the 
separation of soul from body, not by the adl of 
dying, but by the adl of cremation, and the writings 
of most philosophers point to the same conclusion. 
Yet, in the innocence and freedom of republican 
life, the liability to suffering by such whispering 
may be but small ; perhaps burial may have 
counterbalancing advantages of its own, main- 
tainable even under the possible existence of 
some small amount of such whispering in a 
community retaining Liberty ; and thus the 
Cornelian family always used burial until b.c. 8o, 
when Sylla direfled, by testament, that his body 
should be burned. On this supposition, the 
subsequent history of the subjedl is readily 
explained. When personal liberty was destroyed 
by empire in b.c. 45, the whispering was seen to 
be unbearable, and the suffering of it useless ; 
therefore, cremation became universal, and 
remained so until a.d. 313. 

Bewilderment and frustration alone await the 
enquirer in following this subject after the intro- 
duction of Constantine's Christianity. All know- 
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ledge, enquiry and speculation regarding a future 
state of existence was lost ; funeral rites, 
parentation, expiation, all that had thitherto been 
considered, in priesthood, the study for a life, were 
at once abandoned, while nothing at all was 
brought into their place. The testimony of the 
Gospels, and notably of the parable of the " Unjust 
Steward *' does not specially contradidl the do6l- 
rine of Transmigration so universally held by the 
Romans ; and it has been conjectured that the 
New Testament, confining its attention to salva- 
tion, to which the ultimate absorption into deity 
taught by the Sanskrit system has sometimes 
been looked upon as an analogy, takes no notice of 
the minor incidents of spiritual existence, such as 
successive births or embodiments. Respectful 
humility might ask the ecclesiastics who had 
assumed Byzantine authority, for some explanation, 
some discovery, even a theory for spiritual comfort ; 
but the Church had none to bestow, and, contenting 
itself with destroying all that had existed before 
itself, could only pronounce blessings whose sincerity 
or efficacy were rendered incredible by its position 
in that most evilly established State-government 
of which the Church formed a necessary part ; while 
several of the thirty so-called Heresies, though 
proscribed, seem to have been ready and willing to 
investigate the subject, to the great benefit of the 
human race. So, to the present day, the Burial 
Service of the Church of England asserts nothing, 
denies nothing. It expresses a hope, sometimes 
unhappily irreconcilable with its own teaching ; 
it binds the Government to nothing, lays no respon- 
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sibility on the Church, ofiers no prayers, demands 
no support from the Law, and leaves friends, rela- 
tives and men generally in that vacuity of mind 
induced by universal negation. 

But if the people had their choice, they would 
doubtless prefer a system which should possess 
efficiency and utility. All the offices of the 
Church were originally so framed as to possess 
this efficacy and utility unassailable by aristocracy. 
Man, at his birth, was received into the world by 
a clergyman of the parish, who took down his 
name and the names of the father and the mother. 
But the aristocracy, in 1812, deprived the people 
of this Right of Birth by the Statute commonly 
called ** Rose's A61'' (Statute 52 George III. c. 
146.) Marriage was an individual Right pro- 
ceeding upon the Jus Matrimoni of the Roman 
Law ; but the aristocracy deprived the people of it 
in 1752 by the Statute commonly called 
'* Walpole's Act '* (Statute 26 George II. c. ^^, ) 
whereupon, in 1790, a Reftor was transported for 14 
years at the age of 63, for having solemnized a lawful 
marriage prohibited by this Statute. Confession 
was an act possessing efficacy in the world, which 
might be used at the discretion of an individual ; 
thus in Shakespeare's Play of Richard II., Mowbray 
says to John of Gaunt 

** For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 
Once did I lay in ambush for your life, 
A trespass that doth vex my grieved soul ; 
But 'ere I last received the Sacrament 
7« 
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I did confess it ; and exa(5lly begged 
Your grace's pardon, and I hope I had it." 

showing that the use of the Office had efiedlively 
reconciled each party with his own self-esteem. 
Extreme unftion asserts its own efficacy, and may 
possibly have drawn away the attention of the 
people from the absence of funeral rites. There 
is no reason to suppose that speculative theology 
or controversial divinity would sway the decision of 
the people, if they now had the power to decide 
for themselves in the question between burial and 
cremation ; for alas ! it is difficult to reconcile 
with the teaching either of St. Augustine, or of 
Bishops, or of any Independents, the faintest 
probability that the millions on millions now 
forming the other world are admitted to salvation ; 
and, if not, what then ? The new Testament does 
not explicitly recommend, either for their own 
benefit or the benefit of the living, that those shall 
be eternally abandoned by their friends, and the 
State does not provide that their souls shall be 
left in peace. It is far more likely, therefore, that 
the people, without disturbing the question of 
salvation with which alone the New Testament 
is supposed to be occupied, would, if they now had 
the power, entertain the question whether, in the 
great majority of cases of saints or sinners unknown, 
burial or cremation be the more desirable for the 
general well-being of the souls of their departed 
relatives. Proceeding on these grounds, instinft, 
reason, and experience seem to point in favour of 
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Cremation ; and it remains to be seen whether there 
is sufficient energy of action left in the people to 
enable them to choose that course which is best 
for their own welfare. 
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PHILOSOPHY, ITS PURPOSE 4ND 

• t 

PLACE. 

Most people belonging to that class ofthe genus homo 
called *' general reader,*' when they take up with 
an opinion which strikes them with peculiar force, 
invariably only get hold of one half, and, too often, 
of that half which is of the least importance. A 
very remarkable instance of this may be seen in 
the popular estimation in which Philosophy— 
Metaphysic— is held. The general reading mind 
has had dinned into its ears by Lockians, 
Kantians, Scottish Common Sense-ists, and, 
latterly, by Comtists, the complete futility of 
all attempts to construdl a system of Philosophy 
or Metaphysic, and the utter uselessness of all such 
efforts in times past, as shewn • in the history of 
Metaphysical Systems. When the common mind 
travels curiously through such a History as that by 
the late Mr. G. H. Lewes, written with the 
especial purpose of proving the thesis above 
stated, it is hardly surprising that it should give 
assent to it ; yet, if this able author and his com- 
peers could only get into the minds of their disciples, 
and behold the shape their philosophical pro- 
position had taken, it would be with a 

** Bless thee, Bottom ! Bless thee ! thou art translated." 

For the proposition affirming the absurdity of 
a priori castle-building, of mere guessing, and of 
imagining such guesses to be demonstrated truths, 
simply because they happened to be, as naturally 
they were, mutually consistent, has been turned 
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into a condemnation of almost all thought what- 
ever as applied to phenomena, and has cast 
suspicion on all hypothetical explanation of Nature, 
even when scientific hypothesis has been made 
the mere guide to further and deeper investigation 
into the fadls under consideration. Still worse, it 
has aroused a superb contempt for Philosophy as 
" the thoughtful consideration of the universe of 
things." So we find people who have the pro- 
foundest respedl for such terms as Matter, Force, 
Atoms, Vibrations, Evolution, Law, Order, and 
such like, ( as though they explained every thing,) 
feeling pity, or something like it, for the minds in 
the past who made such terms the common 
property of all Science. Such people are com- 
pletely oblivious of the fadls that, in most of the 
fashions in which they use these names, they are 
applying them in as metaphysical a manner as 
ever the makers of them did; and that they 
themselves are standing examples of the old saying 
that " no Metaphysic means bad Metaphysic.*' 

It is to be feared that Relativists and Comtists 

have laid too much stress on their opinion as to 

the uselessness of Philosophical Inquiry in the 

discovery of Truth, and too little on the other 

part of that opinion which affirms the necessity of 

such inquiry on the development of Knowledge . 

There is not a single term of primary importance 

in Science which has not had to pass through the 

sieve of Philosophy, in order to rid it of extraneous 

connotations, and make of it a good working 

tool, if nothing more. Any thing beyond a merely 

superBcial reading of such a book as Mr. Lewe s' 
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History of Philosophy suggests a conclusion diredlly 
opposite to that to which its argument leads, viz : 
that Philosophy — the despised metaphysical 
thinking, — has been by no means so unprogressive 
as is argued ; that some of the leading thoughts, 
which are as the guiding stars of Science amid the 
howling wilderness of natural faft, are the positive 
outcome of philosophical thought and genius; 
and, what is more, that philosophical genius and 
scientific discovery have, more often than not, 
been found in close company. In ancient times 
the Philosopher and the Man of Science were one 
and the same individual. In modern times, no 
doubt, mathematical students, as industrious and 
as anxious as Descartes, existed contem- 
porary with him, but who would care to assert 
that, without Descartes' metaphysical head, any 
one of them would have ever dared to think of 
expressing the windings of a curve in an algebraic 
equation ? Newton, again, is no exception. In him 
we have the combination of bold metaphysical 
imagination, with the industry of a mechanic, or 
of a professional computist. We have here, in this 
connexion, his compeer and rival in mathematical 
discovery, Leibnitz, who, if he was anything, was 
emphatically a Metaphysician. Both of these 
geniuses marked out paths in Nature which it took 
their feebler minded followers a century or so to 
traverse, having, in faft, to be forced along them 
by another doughty Metaphysician, Bishop 
Berkeley, vfhose Analyst fell like a bomb in their 
midst, making them see where they would get to, 
if they did not beware. In our own times, we 
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have had Faraday, whose conceptions and dis- 
discoveries, followed up by those of equally 
philosophical thinkers and scientific investigators, 
have transformed the Science of Eleftricity from 
a mere coUedlion of conjuring experiments into an 
exaft Science, and so, instead of elementary 
manuals full of oddities of information respedling 
pith balls, dancing figures, lights and shocks, we 
have treatises which set a general reader's hair on 
end without an eledlric current, on seeing the 
formidable array of symbols and abstruse formulae 
with which their pages bristle ; and the only thing 
which our poor general reader can understand is 
that telegraph, telephone, microphone, &c. are the 
outcome of the whole business. 

Reading the history of Philosophy in connedlion 
with the history of Science we perceive the close 
affinity of the two. The bold generalizations of 
the one not seldom become the demonstrated 
fails of the other, and, even when otherwise, are 
beacon lights guiding the wanderer over waste 
and wild, into lands of glorious beauty and 
fruitfulness. 

The charge of unprogressiveness has been made 
against Philosophy. Now what do we find laid 
down by Modem Science as one of the funda- 
mental conceptions of exadt knowledge, but the 
uniformity of Nature — the universality of Law, 
Order, Method, or whatever other name it is 
expressible by, — a conception which was the very 
first of philosophical thoughts, and which it 
has taken over 2,000 years to get into anything 
Jike a respeftable position ? For, up to almost 
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the present time, — and even yet there are 
cavillers — every affirmer of the truth of this 
conception has been dubbed ** Atheist/' and had 
the term shouted at him so persistently that, too 
often, he has come to believe himself one. The 
thought of the old lonians, — Thales, Anaximander, 
and Anaximenes, — in spite of their differences, 
was that of a supreme, immutable reality, 
immanent throughout all the manifold changesjol 
Nature, — a thought which reduced men's concep- 
tion of Nature from a flippant Pandemonium] of 
gods and' demons into an orderly mystery, and 
was a gigantic step from that position of poly- 
theistic Fetichism which had, up to then, obtained. 
In the nous of Anaxagoras we have the conception 
of mind as implicit and working in Nature ; and in 
the numbers of Pythagoras we have the conception 
of the measurability of those workings and their 
consequent amenability to exadl calculation. 
Democritus, with his atoms, brings in another 
necessary element, viz : that the parts of all things 
must be understood before the whole to which 
they belong can be properly known. The dresses 
with which these conceptions were clothed were 
eventually struck away or worn out, but the 
thoughts themselves lived on, and are now the 
primary assumptions on which the gorgeous 
structure of Science is built. 

After Philosophy had attained the conception of 
a supreme reality, it was not long before that 
conception was applied in a sphere more directly 
connefted with human well being. In the persons 
of Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle the idea of 
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the supreme reality at the very basis and forming 
the adlual ground of social life, was developed. 
These teachers insisted on the existence of Right 
and Wrong in human life ; a reality which the 
gods themselves had not made, and which they 
could not destroy. Can we say that this conception 
is a proof of the worthlessness of Philosophy — of 
Metaphysic if you will ? Are we not, on the con- 
trary, compelled to admit that it is an achievement 
of thought of which Philosophy may well be proud, 
and one which no mere collection of fadls ever 
could have reached ? To this idea, expressed or 
understood, of the uniformity of Nature in the 
social sphere, everything of Positive Morality or 
Law owes its very existence, and in the conception of 
an ethical reality are involved the conceptions of 
perfect liberty, and of the utter wrong of any 
tyranny whatever, whether on the part of gods or 
men. The place which Philosophy has always 
taken is, then, evident enough. It is, in the first 
place, that of a purifier of language for the purposes 
of Science, and, in the second, that of a stimulator 
and director of scientific inquiry. 

But in another, and still more important way, 
has Philosophy acted. It has been the unifier of 
thought. Its aim in this respect has been to 
reduce thoughts of all kinds, which are serviceable 
to man, either in the way of intellectual satisfac- 
tion, or as means of power over Nature, to a con- 
sistent whole. That this aim has not been a 
perfect success is easily accounted for, because 
knowledge itself has never yet been perfected. 
But the attainment of the aim which Philosophy, 
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however imperfectly strove for, has itself been a 
means of progress in knowledge, by shewing, 
clearly, in which points knowledge was still defec- 
tive, and in what manner the aim had been missed. 
All men have been agreed on the point, that know- 
ledge is the result of experience, and, to be true, 
must be made up of facts. But then, what is 
Experience, and what are Facts ? Questions more 
easily put than answered, as a few hours spent in 
any Court of Justice would soon prove. There is 
no doubt of the existence of real things of an infinite 
number of kinds. The difficulty is how to get at 
them. Yet it is of the very utmost importance to 
men that they should be got at somehow. And 
the difference between one man and another, or 
between one race of men and another, in the way 
of relative superiority or inferiority, consists in 
their respective knowledge and power over facts. 
Knowledge of all kinds is seldom absolutely pure. 
Individual idiosyncrasies, prejudices of education 
and life, continually tend to dull the perceptions 
and to warp reason. It is in this field that Phi- 
losophy manifests the purpose of her being. What 
is Mind ? What constitutes Knowledge ? How 
shall men arrive at certainty ? In other words, 
What is Truth ? These are the questions which 
Philosophy has always been putting, and which 
men must always be asking themselves, if they 
mean progress. 

If the first question. What is Mind, was definitely 
answered, there would be no difficulty about the 
others. Supposing the knowing mind to have 
ideas in its very nature, or to have certain inevit- 
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able modes of exercising its functions independently 
of any foreign action, it becomes a very important 
inquiry, how far the possible knowledge may be 
the true representation of the reality perceived, or 
imagined to be perceived. Again, supposing 
mind to be determined in all its modes of activity 
by things foreign to itself, the same inquiry is 
equally relevant, as it does not follow at all that 
an external object niust produce in the mind an 
idea which is its exact copy, however inevitably 
ideas follow on the presentation of their objects ; 
any more than it follows that the reflections in 
differently shaped mirrors are all exact reproduc- 
tions of the objefts refledled. 

Another very important inquiry relates to the 
nature of objeftive knowledge, or that knowledge 
which has reference, not to a man but to men, — 
that knowledge which men have in common, and 
which may be transferred and transmitted from 
one man to another. For instance, Hobbes 
defines a name as '* a word taken at pleasure to 
serve for a mark, which may raise in our mind a 
thought like to some thought we had before, and 
which; being pronounced to others, may be a sign 
of what thought the speaker had before in his 
mind." Granted, but how do men know that 
when any particular name is used, the same ideas 
of the objedl named are held by all of them ? 
How, for instance, does one man know that if he 
had the ideas of his friend and not his own, when 
the name '* horse'' was sounded, he would not call 
them '* elephant,'' as being the ideas to which he 
attached the name ** elephant," and not the name 
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'* horse *' ? Such an inquiry as this may appear 
very frivolous and absurd. Nevertheless, it is one 
on which Science itself is dependent. Every new 
term, representing newly discovered fadls, is the 
centre of an inquiry of this very nature, for a longer 
or shorter period, according as the fadls to which 
it refers are more or less involved. Such an 
inquiry, so far as relates to the method to be 
pursued, is the purpose of Philosophy as Logic. 

It is objedled to Philosophy that its objedl is an 
Ontology or Science of Beings — Things : a futile 
objedl, it is said, as such a knowledge is impossible, 
the only knowledge possible being that of relations. 
On the other hand, it may be answered that 
relations without things related are of little import- 
ance. It is of little importance to an artillerist 
how far his battery is distant from the enemy, 
except as enabling him to judge whether his fire 
will be efFedlive or not. The fadl is that Science, 
to attain its aim, must become an Ontology or a 
Dodlrine of Things, and, as such, it is not 
different from Philosophy as a Metaphysic. 

Again, the purpose of Philosophy and Science 
are contrasted, in that the former seeks '* efficient 
causes," whereas the latter only seeks '* invariable 
sequences.'' Mr. Mill introduces the word 
^^unconditional," (not dependent on conditions), 
before the word invariable, thereby, it seems, 
introducing the very element which makes the 
contrast. What can be meant by being '* uncon- 
ditional '' in this connedlion, except that the 
cause is capable of producing the effeft and 
none other? If so, the contrast fails, and, in 
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purpose, Philosophy and Science are again at one. 
To conclude : The objedls and purpose of 
Philosophy and Science are the same, viz : to 
reduce the manifoldness of knowable things into a 
cons istent system of Knowledge ; their differences 
are merely those of funftion. In other words. 
Science, mathematical, physical and biological, 
endeavours to perfeft the knowledge of things as 
objects ; Philosophy to perfect the knowledge of 
things as thought ; and it is only in the due action 
and re-action of the two, that man's power over 
Nature is increased, and his well-being established. 
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LOCKE ON INNATE IDEAS. 

If we desire certainty in the possession of knowledge, 
it is absolutely necessary that we have some criterion 
of truth. 

Truth is the representation in Thought, of Reality, 
and therefore, the criterion required will be of what 
is Real. What is it which constitutes Reality ? Is 
anything of which we can have experience — even 
ourselves — a Real Being ? Or, is human life with 
all its belongings, not different, in itself, from what 
specifically we call a dream, except in the greater 
persistence of its states and the greater distinctness 
of its phantasms .? 

That a serious affirmative answer to this last 
question is possible, may be seen in the Vedanta 
Philosophy of India, to which man and the world 
are Maya, or the illusion of Infinite Spirit, presented 
to itself, by the necessary laws of its own being ; as 
also in our Western lands, in the system of Spinoza, 
whose one substance — God — is a vast morass, on 
whose surface human life and the varied aspects of 
Nature play, as innumerable bubblings, and hovering 
over which are an infinity of phosphorescent flicker- 
ings, emerging but for a moment, and then passing 
away, making not a break in the Eternal Stillness. 

The majority of men do not reach such conclusions, 
but believe in the existence of a Reality which can be 
certainly known, and which when known, is felt not 
to be an illusion. The first steps they take towards 
this knowledge is to distinguish themselves as 
knowerSy from that which is not themselves, or the 
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Known. That is, they affirm explicitly or implicitly, 
their own existence as individualities independent of 
one another, and as existences separate from all other 
objects constituting what is termed the World. This 
affirmation is made up of two correlatives, each of 
them absolutely implying the other. That is — the 
affirmation that 5*^^ exists, implies that a Non-Self 
exists — and conversely. 

Such being the primary conditions of all know- 
ledge, the nature of a criterion of Truth and Reality 
is indicated in the question. How does it come about 
that the Self or Knowing Mind is capable of affirming 
or denying certain predicates of portions of the non- 
self, considered as subjects, in such a way that the 
affirmation or denial, as the case may be, represents 
certain permanent qualities or attributes of the Non- 
self considered as Real being ? 

For instance, we may affirm that **gold is a heavy 
metal." Why do we make such an affirmation ? It 
may be answered, by Experience, But Experience has 
reference only to the past or present, whereas, in the 
affirmation **gold is a heavy metal," the future is 
implied as well ; that is, it is implied that gold always 
will be a heavy metal. Besides, the question naturally 
arises. What is Experience } We know ourselves 
to be affected in varidtis ways, but how do we know 
that the causes of our affections are anything different 
from ourselves ? And supposing we are certain that 
such causes exist, why do we so confidently affirm 
that they will continue to affect us in the future as 
they have done in the past ? 

Again, supposing the Self and the Not-Self to be 
distinct from one another. How is it possible for the 
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one to be represented in the other ? What, in fact, 
is the nexus and bond of communion between them 
in the act of Knowledge ? This is the inquiry which 
Locke set himself in his famous epoch-making work, 
The Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 

Locke opens his work with a refutation of the 
Doctrine of Innate Principles — Speculative and 
Practical — or, in other words, Principles forming 
part of the furniture of the mind at birth, and 
enabling it to judge of things external to it, and of 
the actions determined on by it. In the form in 
which the doctrine seems to have been held in Locke's 
time, that these Principles were contained in the 
mind from birth as consciously formulated propo- 
sitions, the refutation contained in the Essay is 
triumphant; but the implications contained in it, that 
the mind has no original qualities of its own, and is 
absolutely passive in the reception of impulses 
from external things, and so in gaining knowledge, 
are by no means borne out in either the chapters 
on Innate Principles or in the remainder of the book. 
Rather, it appears that, though the mind is what 
Locke terms a sheet of white paper which gets 
scribbled over by Experience, it is a sheet of white 
paper in the sense that a photographer s sensitized 
plate or paper is white, an^ contains within itself 
certain conditions determining the knowledge it may 
gain, and considerably modifying the results. 

In point of fact, all through the Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding we are continually meeting 
with what Professor Frazer terms unexpressed pre- 
suppositions, used to prove the development of know- 
ledge from merely simple ideas or sensations. It is 
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the purpose of this paper to examine into the nature 
of some of these presuppositions and to make some 
inquiry into the relation they bear to knowledge 
generally. 

Two of the so-called Innate Principles attacked by 
Locke are the famous ** Whatever is, is;" and, ** It 
is impossible for the same thing to be and not to 
be ;" or what are known to logicians as the Principles 
of Identity and Contradiction ; now, as definitely 
worded propositions y or as consciously held maxims, 
there is not a doubt that these are not innate, and 
yet, as Locke himself acknowledges, that the child 
at the breast knows that a sweet thing is sweet, and 
that bitter is not sweet, as well as ever he will be 
able to know. If so, does not the fact point to a 
definite quality of mind itself, and condition its 
activity, of which the principles themselves are merely 
an abstract statement ? The modern followers of 
Locke, of whom Mr. Herbert Spencer may be taken 
as the chief, endeavour to reduce all Knowledge 
whatever in its last analysis to intuitions of Likeness 
and Unlikeness, and to show that its very possibility 
depends on the possibility of these intuitions. This 
points to a definite quality of mind, and must have 
important effects in the relation of the Self and the 
Not-self 

Again, as regards Practical Principles, Lockers 
arguments against the innateness of moral rules, 
though very telling in relation to specific opinions 
and propositions having Right and Wrong as predi- 
cates, do not seem to touch the question whether in 
the mind, qtid human mind, there is a definite quality 
enabling it to affirm good and evil of moral actions. 
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Locke gives (chap. 28, bk. 2) as the body of Moral 
Rules — Divine Law, Civil Law, and Public opinion — 
the first given by God because of His Infinite 
Power and consequent Right to do as He likes ; the 
second and third because of similar qualities existent 
in society in relation to the individual. Now, however 
adequate an account this may be of most people's 
reasons for doing what is right, or, at least, of avoiding 
what is wrong, it is questionable whether it is anything 
like a perfect explanation of the phenomenon of 
Right and Wrong as a notion in the mind. The 
knowledge that certain actions produce Pleasure and 
that others produce Pain — that one set conduce to 
existence, and the other set militate against it — is 
possible enough by merely individual experience ; 
but that whole series of actions should be denounced 
as Evil, and others eulogised as Good, independently 
of any pleasures or pains attached to them, is not so 
easily explained. The consequence is, that the later 
experiential moralists have had to postulate the 
emotions of Sympathy, and Antipathy as well as 
hereditary transmission of experiences of Utility, as 
organised in nerve structure. How far this is an 
adequate explanation, is another question. Suffice 
it to say that it seems to give back in general what 
Locke had argued away in particular, viz., that the 
Mind has implicit in its nature a Feeling or Notion 
of Right and Wrong, independent of individual 
experience or any development it may take in certain 
given circumstances. 

Locke's method of dealing with our Perception of 
Solidity — Body-occupied-Space — is a striking instance 
of his subsumption of at least connate modes of 
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mental activity. For, in the chapter on Solidity 
(chap. 4, bk. 2) the conceptions, notions, or whatever 
else we may call them, of Time, Space, Substance, 
and Causality are quietly presupposed in the 
exposition. 

Locke tells us that we receive the Idea of Solidity 
by our Touch, and that **it arises from the Resistance 
which we find in Body to the entrance of any other 
Body into the place it possesses till it has left it/' 
The whole of the chapter is simply this affirmation 
amplified. The question then comes. Does it ade- 
quately explain our Idea of Solidity ? Now our 
Idea of Solidity is made up of the ideas of a some- 
thing extended in space, and exerting force against 
any force we apply to it. We have clearly something 
in this relation besides mere feelings of Resistance. 
We have the conception of a thing resisting. Ana- 
lysing the feeling of Resistance down to its last 
elements, we ^et to nothing more than a series of 
Muscular and Tactile feelings. If, then, our Idea of 
Solidity is nothing besides this series of Feelings, 
how come they to be blended into the mental whole 
we term a body ? We may be told that this is 
because the Feelings occur regularly in a certain 
order of succession, contiguously, and so tending to 
suggest one another ; and, as the Feelings constituting 
the elements of our perception of Body or Solidity 
are experienced in varying yet similar orders of 
succession, we come to have the idea of simultaneity 
in the action of their cause. But here we get into 
the thick of another set of pre-suppositions, namely, 
those constituting the Conceptions or Notions of 
Time and Cause. For, if the conception of what is 
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termed Time — or shall we call it more precisely 
** after-one-another-ness " — were not implicit in our 
minds, how could we have any idea of things as 
successive or synchronous ? It may be said, by 
Memory. But that answer may easily be refuted. 
For all that is implied in Memory is of something 
which has been experienced, not of the ** when " of 
its being so, whether before or after, or simultaneous 
with another experience. It is quite conceivable 
that a Memory could exist which had no Time or 
after-one-another-ness in its composition. In such a 
case the Subject could not say that any experience 
it had were either past, present or future. 

Next, we ascribe our Feelings of Resistance to 
something outside ourselves, and outside other things 
which give us similar feelings ; that is, as being caused 
by something existing in Space, or, as it ought to be 
called, '*out-of-one-another-ness." The reason is, we 
are told, that the feelings themselves of a resisting 
body are independent of our volition, and so we are led 
to ascribe them to a cause independent of us. But the 
obvious objection crops up, that we experience hosts 
of Feelings which are totally independent of any 
volition on our part — and *'pity 'tis, 'tis so" — and 
yet do not ascribe them to any cause independent of, 
and outside ourselves ; for instance, the whole tribe 
of aches and pains and what not. 

A physiological explanation as to how it happens 
that successive Feelings become thought of as simul- 
taneous, as in our Perception of Space, is suggested 
by the fact that the organism is capable of registering 
its experiences, and that the stimulation of any nerve- 
tract tends to set up a stimulus in adjacent and similar 
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nerve-tracts. For instance, any point in the retina 
being stimulated by light, awakens the activity of all 
its other points, and so the organ gets the impression 
of visual extension. Now this may be good physi- 
ology but it is not good philosophy, as it assumes 
points which have to be proved^ viz., the spatial 
extension of the organism, and the existence of 
phenomenal space, as things-in-themselves. But, 
supposing we take this explanation as valid philoso- 
phically, it still follows that the Space Perception is 
not obtained from experience, though beginning with 
it, but is really a quality of Mind as the psychical side 
of what the visible and tactual organism is the physical. 
But this is not the doctrine of Locke, for he affirms 
that we obtain the Idea of Space from our Touch. 

We ascribe Solidity to Substance. Locke explains 
that the idea of substance is '*an obscure and 
confused Idea of Sensation and Reflection," as a 
subject of qualities, or as something in which qualities 
stick. The difficulty of reducing this '* obscure and 
confused idea" to an abstract of sensations and reflec- 
tions, as we ought, on Locke's principles, to be able 
to do, is manifest when we go over the conditions of 
perceiving the simplest object, say, an orange. Here 
we have sensations swarming into us, by every 
sense — muscle, touch, sight, hearing, taste and smell ; 
sensations of the most heterogeneous character, yet, 
nevertheless, we set them down as being caused by 
one thing or substance. Why don*t we set down 
these different classes of sensations as caused by as 
many different things } It is replied that experience 
gives us all these sensations simultaneously, or 
practically so, therefore the appearance of any one 
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set tends to suggest the others. But it is very 
difficult to see how this Law of Association explains 
the phenomenon in question, viz., the conception of 
a single cause for the manifold of sensations. What 
it appears to imply is simply that a something which 
is touched, suggests another something capable of 
being seen, smelt or tasted ; but certainly not the 
existence of one thing capable of producing all these 
various sensations by itself. 

Taking account of the above considerations, which, 
though the chief, are by no means the whole that 
might be brought into court, the Philosophical 
Principles of Locke, as expounded in his Essay, are, 
without ** the unexpressed presuppositions," utterly 
inadequate as an explanation of Experience, and of 
man's belief in the Reality of Knowledge. Given, 
the pre-suppositions as well as the Principles, and we 
may be able to acquiesce in the Philosophy, to 
accept it as a proximately true exposition of the 
method the human mind pursues in the development 
of knowledge. The pre-suppositions themselves 
must be taken account of if we wish to gain any 
notion of the nature of the Reality with which 
Knowledge is concerned. 

Now, assuming such pre-suppositions as qualities 
of Mind, we are led to the opinion that the object of 
Knowledge is, not a Reality independent of Mind, 
but a Reality which presents to every Mind the same 
appearance ; with what such Reality is, under other 
than mental conditions, we have no concern. Know- 
ledge consists in the recognition of the sameness of 
Thought and Being. When such recognition takes 

place, we have Certainty. 
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Certainty is the intuition of the impossibility of a 
contradictory. For instance, we are certain that 
every trilateral figure is also a triangular figure, and 
conversely. We also may become just as certain 
that all plane triangular figures have the sum of their 
three interior angles equal to the sum of two right 
angles. In these cases we recognise the sameness 
of the thought of trilaterality with the being of 
triangularity, and vice versa — ^and of the sameness of 
the thought of plane triangularity with the being in 
a figure of the sum of two right angles ; and the 
thought of a figure having the sum of its angles 
equal to two right angles is that of the being of a 
plane triangle. Short of such recognition we have 
Uncertainty, that is, we do not recognise in the given 
case that the thought we have involves being — 
though we may, by a consensus of opinion, be led to 
assume it. (The consensus meant here is not the 
consensus estimated by a mere counting of heads, 
but by an estimate of the competency in any parti- 
cular subject, of the brains inside them.) Still, until 
Certainty is gained — that is, until it is impossible for 
a single individual but to recognise, in any given 
case, the sameness of thought and being, there is 
always room for doubting the Existence of any 
reputed Reality. 
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THE POPULAR DOCTRINE OF HELL, 
IN THE PROSPECT OF IMME- 
DIATE DEATH, 

Canon Farrar, in his article " Eternal Hope," 
Contemporary Review, June, 1878, p. 570, says that 
the popular doctrine acts, ** not as a deterrent from 
sin, but as an incentive to despair." 

An elderly lady, suffering from a painful and 
incurable disease, a few days ago feared she was 
dying, and sent for me in great haste. When I 
arrived, she inquired most anxiously, '' Doctor, am I 
dying?" On my replying ** No," she said, ** I 
would rather die than suffer so much pain, but I 
am terribly -afraid to die." ''Why?" inquired I. 
** Because I am not saved, and I dread falling into 
the hands of an angry God, and being tormented in 
an eternal Hell." 

** My idea," said I, ** is, that at death we fall into 
the hands, not of ' an angry God,' but of a loving 
Father who * willeth that all men should be saved ;' 
and as for an eternal Hell, that I consider to be a 
mere old world legend, a bugbear of theology, conjured 
up in primitive ages, when mankind was ignorant, 
by priests." ** Dear me!" said she, ** I wish I 
could think so, as this would certainly comfort me." 

** Whether you think so or not does not alter the 
fact one iota, for God is unchangeable in all his 
ways." 

** But do you not believe that the wicked will be 
cast into Hell, and punished hereafter ? " 
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*' There may be, for aught I know to the contrary, 
a Gehenna in another world, but that that Gehenna 
will be a place of eternal torments, I cannot believe. 
My conscience revolts with unspeakable horror at a 
thought at once so dishonouring to God and so 
against His attributes of Love and Mercy. For the 
greater part of my life I believed firmly in the dogmas 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith, but, since I 
have studied the Scriptures exegetically on this 
subject, I have ceased to believe what so many 
Preachers, Creeds, Catechisms, Books, Hymns, &c., 
teach respecting an eternal Hell. I have thought 
for myself and seen how both the written and 
unwritten Book of God shows that not one atom or 
molecule, nation or people, which he has created, 
will ever be annihilated or given over to hopeless 
suffering. This is affirmed not only in the Scriptures 
but also in God's dealings with men and nations in 
all ages as recorded in history, and even as exem- 
plified in the great book of Nature through scientific 
investigations. Change, evolution, growth, are 
cosmical laws by which all the phenomena in Nature 
and even in Grace are effected, and, as I see it, will 
ultimately terminate in universal perfection. The 
Poet Laureate in ** In Memoriam " says — 

* yet we trust that, somehow, good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will. 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood ; 

* That nothing walks with aimless feet. 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 

When God has made the pile complete.' '' 
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** Why this is all new to me. O ! that I could 
but believe it.** 

There was now, evidently, a gleam of hope entering 
my patients mind, a ray from the '* Father of Lights," 
which would, I had no doubt, *' shine more and more 
unto the perfect day." 

The next day she told me that during the night 
she had reflected much on what I had said, and I 
expressed a hope that it had been of some comfort 
to her. "• Well, yes," was her reply, but, quoting 
some texts of Scripture, such as, *' believing in 
Christ," *' the fire that shall never be quenched," &c., 
she added, ** In the face of these it was difficult to 
believe that all men would be saved, and to trust in the 
universal influence of the mercy and love of God." 

I endeavoured to explain these texts according to 
the present aspect of biblical criticism, and inquired 
whether ** it is not infinitely harder to believe that 
God would punish, eternally, the vast majority of 
His own creatures y than to believe that He would 
save them } Christ's conception of God was that of 
a Father — a God of Love, who would, in His own 
time, in the ages to come, gather together, in one^ 
all things in Christ, both those which are in the 
heavens and those which are upon the earth." 

" Ah ! I never thought of that," was the reply, 
'' in the ages to come. Then do you really think that 
God will hereafter give those who have died unsaved 
an opportunity of coming to Him ?" 

" I cannot doubt this," said I, '' as I cannot for a 

moment believe that a merciful and righteous Father 

has limited the ultimatum of His love to His human 
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family to the period of our present existence — an 
existence which, at the most, is very brief and very 
imp'sjrfcct, and especially when we consider that one- 
fifth part of all human creatures die, in childhood, 
before the age of five years. No ! I think this life 
is but the beginning of our pupilage. Here we are 
under indifferent masters, themselves badly instructed 
in the things of God. We are here only learning 
to spell the alphabet of God*s great Wisdom. We 
are as — 

* An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.* 

We are destined, in God's great school, to go con- 
stantly up, from class to class, 'until we all attain 
unto the unity of the faith of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.* 

*' If this life should prove the only school in which 
we are ever to receive our education in the things 
of God, how can we reconcile the justice of the Most 
High towards His human family, as we find it exem- 
plified in history } We there learn that men, in 
pre-Adamite and primitive ages had very faint ideas 
of God. Vast are the evolutions through which the 
minds of men have passed, from those periods of the 
worship of a scaraboeus crocodile to those of the 
worship of the great Javeh. Setting aside, as many 
do, the legend of the Garden of Eden, man was left, 
when he was first created, utterly destitute of an idea 

of God. We learn from the Vedas, the oldest 
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Scriptures of humanity, that man's first conception 
of a Supreme Power was connected with the Sun, 
which the Hindoos called Deva — the bright or the 
shining one^ and with storms and earthquakes, which 
they regarded as a power of destruction. Hence 
sprang up the dualism of Good and Evil powers 
which has, more or less, characterised the faiths of 
all the world from that age to this, and which is 
now incorporated in Christian theology as God and 
Devil. ^ 

** Men in these primitive times, viewing these two 
terrible agencies, began to worship them, and even 
to offer sacrifices to them, thereby thinking either to 
gain their friendship or to avert their wrath. During 
all the ages which have elapsed since then, millions of 
men and women have lived and died without ever 
having heard of God or of His Son — have lived and 
died in absolute ignorance of everything pertaining to 
a future life, or to the conditions of its inheritance. 
Now, if we are to believe the teachings of the Greek, 
Roman and Protestant Churches, all those multitudes 
are now and for ever will be in a state of torment. 
Can any blame attach to those unfortunates for their 
ignorance ? Must we not rather ask why God did 
not instruct them as to the terrible alternative which, 
according to the popular teaching of the Churches 
I have named, He had determined upon ? Surely, 
sooner or later, as a righteous God and loving Father, 
He will give all His human family the opportunity 
of being reconciled to Him." 



' See Max Muller's " Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion." 
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** These, dear Doctor, are cheery words," said 
my hearer. 

** Surely not too cheery for a God of love and 
omnipotence," I answered. 

A few days after this conversation I perceived that 
the ideas of an angry God and an eternal Hell had 
lost much of their hold on my friend's mind, and that 
she was beginning to view God as her Father and 
Friend, and not as a foe. On another occasion she 
said ** If God be thus good, why is it that He permits 
suffering, sin, sorrow and death to dwell among us ?" 

'* These are indeed," said I, ** mysteries to our 
finite minds. But by the aid of that wonderful 
instrument, the Microphone, we may one day be 
privileged to listen to the * music of the spheres,' 

* For ever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.' 

Could we but penetrate so far, we might hear, to our 
inexpressible joy, voices which would tell us that 
those sounds of suffering which so perplex us, as 
proving the sorrows of Nature, are not, in reality, so 
deep as we supposed. Then, too, a vast amount of 
suffering and mental worrying arise from our violation 
of natural laws ; from intemperance in eating and 
drinking, from want of sanitary precautions, from 
over haste to be rich, from dishonesty and over- 
reaching, all of which must inevitably result in sorrow 
to ourselves and to others. Thus far we cannot 
justly charge upon God the responsibility. 

*' A little girl asked her mother *why God permitted 
the cholera,' and was assured *that it was the Lord's 
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pleasure that it should come upon us/ The number 
of deaths having greatly increased during the week 
following, the child, in all innocence, remarked, ' God 
has taken his pleasure this week, mamma/ Does not 
such a conclusion as this suggest that the mother's 
answer was radically false ?*' 

On one other occasion I was asked, '' Do not all 
spiritual blessings come from believing in Jesus, and, 
as I do not feel that I have that faith, how can I be 
sure that I am saved ?" To this my answer was 
something like the following : — 

Faith is a comprehensive term, and even the faith 
of Christians has its different phases, and has split up 
Christianity into many sects and parties, from which 
bitterness of spirit, persecutions, wars, and many 
other evils have arisen. 

To my mind Christ, in his parable of the Prodigal 
Son, proclaims the Gospel of Humanity — a gospel 
which, if unrecognized by the conflicting sects of the 
present day, is still that which the Great Teacher 
himself proclaimed. Here is exhibited the love God 
our Father bears to all His erring, prodigal children, 
which He shows so soon as they repent and turn 
to Him, without asking them for any other faith than 
in His willingness to receive them. In the parable no 
plan of salvation by faith is mapped out or suggested, 
there is no hint of doctrines of Atonement, Sub- 
stitution, Justification, Vicarious Sacrifice, Baptism 
by dipping or sprinkling, or Priestly Absolution. 
The prodigal believed that he was lost, and acting 
upon this, he said, ** I will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, ' Father, I have sinned.' " 
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He had no other, plea, of merits of his own or merits 
of his Saviour. He did not say, ** Father, here am 
I — I believe in Christ, I have received the sacrament, 
I have been baptised, my priest has absolved me." 
No ! his only and prevailing plea was, ** I have 
sinned." 

This was Christ's Gospel, by which he enunciated 
the love of God to all lost and sinning ones : " The 
Gospel of the Grace of God." But Theologians 
have encumbered this beautiful Gospel with accre- 
tions, forms and plans enough to perplex an anxious 
soul and drive it to despair. Roman Catholicism cries, 
" Believe in the Pope and hear the Church : the 
direct way to heaven is through Rome ! " The 
Baptist cries, ** He that believeth andis baptised shdXX 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned." 
The Presbyterian exclaims, ** Don*t go by Rome, 
that is a round-about way and full of miasma ; the 
Baptist's way is dangerous, don't go by water ; come 
with us, we go by Geneva, which is a nearer and 
safer way, and we have a Westminster Confession 
for our guide." ** No !" says the Wesleyan, ^'neither 
by Rome, by water, nor by Geneva is the right way ; 
John Wesley in his five sermons has marked all the 
road out for every weary sin-laden traveller. Come 
with us, and our Armenian path will lead you direct 
to the Celestial City." Yet another, with a Bible 
under his arm, says, ** Brother, stay! don't heed these 
alluring voices, hearken to me, come to our Plymouth 
bethel, surrender your conscience to our dogmas ; 
break bread with us, and thus you shall have a pass- 
port to heaven." 
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Amid these babel voices one could imagine — as 
indeed has often been the case — an anxious inquirer 
stopping his ears and exclaiming : ** Gentlemen, I 
thank you, yes, indeed, I thank you ; you are all very 
kind and good, and no doubt wish to show me kind- 
ness ; but, gentlemen, pardon me, until you agree 
among yourselves as to the true way to heaven, I 
must decline to go with any one of you. So pray 
leave me to my God and your God, who, as I think, 
is too kind and good ever to misdirect any of His 
creatures who come to Him for guidance or help 
or forgiveness." 

The lady now began also to perceive that her views 
of salvation were far too narrow. As Tennyson, in 
" Harold," says : — 

" O God ! I cannot help it, but at times 
They seem to me too narrow. All the faiths 
Of this grown world of ours, whose baby-eye 
Saw them sufficient." 

If the work of Christ is confined to this Eon merely, 
we have a sad experience of its efficacy after a period 
of nearly nineteen centuries, as, judging from past 
history and the present times, when wars are 
slaughtering their thousands, commercial and financial 
robbery are heard of everywhere, and vice and wicked- 
ness are rampant, we must infer that the victory, 
hitherto, has been more on the side of the Devil than 
on that of Christ. At present we have but scant 
evidence that the millenium is at hand, or that Christ 
is to ** see of the travail of his soul," in this age the 
complete reward. 
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This will, doubtless, be accomplished " in the ages 
to come," when this old world of ours, which has 
passed through so many evolutions already, will reach 
the last phase. Then, too, may we not hope that the 
progress of man towards higher things will reach its 
climax in universal redemption, and ** a new heaven 
and a new earth," blurred no longer by sin, suffering 
and death, will appear. When Christ, having 
destroyed all sin, shall give up the kingdom to his 
Father, that God may be " all in all." Is not this a 
glorious eschatology to contemplate : no hell, no 
curses, no single creature lost, but everything that 
hath life praising and loving God ! 
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EMERSON AND THE TRANSCEN- 

DENTALISTS. 

The man who, more than any other, has fixed the 
impress of his genius on the thought and culture of 
America is Ralph Waldo Emerson, sometimes called 
'' the Sage of Concord." Mr. Emerson has been 
spoken of as '' the Carlyle of America," but the title, 
though partly justified, is far from being correct. 
Mr. Emerson's influence in America is greater than 
Mr. Carlyle's in England, partly because the character 
and traditions of the two countries are different, and 
partly because of the deep and enduring spirituality 
of the American Seer. Emerson has given the key- 
note to American thought, and the leaders of this 
generation, if not at one with him in Philosophy, 
are yet profoundly under the influence and guidance 
of his teachings. Carlyle and Emerson were, in 
their younger days, disciples of the same philosophical 
school, but while neither has at any time distinctly 
and deliberately abandoned his early faith, the latter 
alone has continued to carry with him a consistent 
and unfailing conviction of its truth. He moves 
forward with the times, ready to accept any facts of 
Science which are newly brought to light, and to 
abide by whatever consequences ensue from them. 
Yet now, in his old age, in the presence of all this 
new light of Science, the Philosophy of his early 
manhood does not seem one whit less true. Its con- 
tinued harmony with all that has followed only goes 
to confirm it. 
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In this adherence to his old Faith, Mr. Emerson 
differs from many of his former associates, to whom 
the teachings of the Evolutionists have come, not 
only as a new revelation, but as one in the presence 
of which the old ideas can no longer hold their ground. 
Herein, too, he differs from Mr. Carlyle, who, to 
judge from his later writings, has lost much of his 
faith in Humanity ; to whose eyes the way of the 
world is now no longer a part of the great and bene- 
ficient Scheme of God, but is an outcome, merely, 
of the sinfulness and stupidity of men. To him 
the Golden Age is past, and the world, in these 
modem times, is hastening to its moral and spiritual 
ruin. Carlyle, standing with his back to the light, 
gloomily contemplates the shadows. To Emerson 
the shadow is but a token that there is light. 
Theodore Parker, amid the strife and bitterness 
which his heroic warfare against sin, tyranny and 
falsehood had aroused, was accustomed to seek peace 
and consolation in communion with Emerson at Con- 
cord, and always returned from such visits with his 
faith in man strengthened and increased. But it 
may be supposed that Mr. Emerson himself, after 
such reminders of the evil side of things, could not, 
all at once, recover his wonted optimism. On one 
occasion, so the story goes, ** immediately after Parker 
had parted from Emerson on the road to Boston, a 
crazy Millerite encountered Parker and cried *Sir, do 
you not know that the world is coming to an end ?' 
upon which Parker replied *my good man, that does 
not concern me, I live in Boston.' The same fanatic, 
overtaking Emerson, announced in the same words 
the approach of the end of the world ; upon which 
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Emerson replied * I am glad of It sir ; man will get 
along much better without it/ " Whether true or 
not, as a statement of fact, the story serves as an 
illustration. 

The great revival of spiritual life and Religion 
which, some forty years ago, so deeply affected 
American thought, and whose influence there is not 
yet spent, is little understood in this country. Here, 
we know more of revivals of another sort, of 
attempts to give new life to dying creeds, of the 
declamations of men on behalf of what they call 
Religion, who do not understand the spirit and 
significance of the doctrines they profess to uphold. 
The religious leaders in England now are of the 
Moody and Sankey and Talmage type, who mistake 
sensationalism for spirituality, and the antics of the 
mountebank for the promptings of God. To such 
an age and place, given over to a literalism which 
would destroy the finest Idea in the world — material- 
istic even in its Religion — what hope is there that 
Idealism, in any form, will be listened to ? Our so- 
called religious people certainly will not hear. As to 
those of the thinking and sceptical order, they, as a 
rule, pride themselves, first of all, on their common 
sense. They are not going to be misled by the 
errors of their fathers. In these intelligent times 
everything must be '' brought to the bar of reason," 
and **must prove its title to exist." Creeds and 
doctrines are swept away by the dozen. The test of 
mental capacity seems to be how little a man believes. 
The perfection of acumen is to ** believe in nothing 
but matter." If, however, these dim and airy 
transcendental notions serve no other end, they may 
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be useful as objects for our shafts of ridicule. Here, 
at anyrate, is a fine opportunity for scoffing at and 
demolishing what others have been foolish enough, 
some time or another, to hold sacred and to love. 
Surely by this means we shall expose the pretensions 
of these dreamers ! Has not one of these lovers of 
common sense contributed several articles to a radical 
newspaper for this very purpose ? While kindly ad- 
mitting that Mr. Emerson **is a great genius," and 
that **his writings display much subtlety and depth 
of thought, and a marvellous fertility of wit," our 
author proceeds to demolish his further claims to 
greatness thus : — '' Aristotle tells us * No great genius 
was ever without some mixture of madness,' and 
Emerson himself remarks, *for every grain of wit 
there is a grain of folly,* and of these assertions 
perhaps no more appropriate illustration could be 
found than in " this same Emerson himself. (See 
D. W!s paper in the " Secular Review^' December /^, 
i8y8.) Surely if the man can be so readily dis- 
posed of by this unknown D. W., he must, hitherto, 
have been greatly over-estimated. 

If, however, anyone hesitates to accept the verdict 
of this small critic, against that of many other men 
not so small, perhaps it will be worth while to inquire 
what it is that has given the wide-spread impression 
that Mr. Emerson is a great teacher, and that what 
he has to say is worth listening to. Would it be 
possible that some others might have this advantage 
over D. W. that they did, in some measure, under- 
stand their subject ? 

The Transcendental Movement in New England, 
of which Mr Emerson was the central figure, arose 
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about forty years ago. The Idealism upon which the 
Transcendental Philosophy was based was, indeed, 
no new thing. It was as old as History. Nor was 
it in anywise confined to America. In Germany, 
Transcendentalism had already a firm footing, and 
thence its theories penetrated West. Carlyle and 
Coleridge represented it in Old England. In New 
England it took deeper root. Transcendentalism in 
Europe was simply a system of Philosophy, but in 
America it was intensified into a principle of life and 
conduct. It became a Religion, though at no time 
did it fall into the abysses of Sectarianism. It had 
many adherents, not only among unattached thinkers, 
but among Unitarians, Independents and Episco- 
palians as well. 

By Transcendental is meant — to use Carlyle*s 
words — " ascending beyond the senses." Are all the 
ideas of the mind experiences of either present or 
past generations, or are there some conceptions, not 
less absolute, which come in another way } In other 
words, can man's knowledge transcend phenomena ? 
The Sensationalist and the Materialist answer, 
" No ; " the Idealist, ** Yes." According to the 
Idealist the existence of God and of the soul are facts 
which no experience has ever taught him, or could 
teach. That they are facts is affirmed by his con- 
sciousness, in a manner and with a force which 
nothing can gainsay. He does not seek iox proof s 
of God in any Bible or in any supposed purpose in 
Nature. Paley altogether fails to satisfy him with 
** Evidences." The knowledge of these matters 
comes to him, not from without but from within. 
The presence of God in the outer world becomes 
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manifest only when he has first found Him in 
Consciousness. 

It will be perceived from this, that there are many 
Transcendentalists besides those who accept the title. 
They may know little or nothing about Transcen- 
dentalism as a system of Philosophy or in its theory 
of morals, and yet adopt it in their Religion and in 
their life. Bible worshippers, believers in written 
revelations belong, of course, to the Sensational 
School. They fancy God can be discovered only 
with the aid of the eyes and ears, and they would 
almost doubt whether a deaf and dumb person could 
have any proper conception of Him. Probably they 
would assert that, to a man whose power of com- 
municating with his fellow-creatures was utterly 
deficient, God and Religion would be impossible ; in 
fact they do assert that their Missions and Bible 
Societies are the essential means of carrying grace 
and truth to the Heathen. But theories of Con- 
science and of an Inner Light, and faith in a Living 
God not derived from books and preachers— these 
are the transcendental element in the popular 
Religion, and these are, as will readily be seen, by 
far its highest and best element. 

Of course, the way in which we regard this question 
of God and Religion will bear upon our notions of 
Morality and Conduct. The Transcendentalist, re- 
garding himself as a Soul, and as having direct re- 
lations with the Most High, feels that he is a respon- 
sible being. He does not give himself up to the 
Fates, as a child of Destiny ; he does not rely upon 
State Machinery, Social Reforms and other material 

means for his happiness and goodness, as a creature 
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of Circumstance ; and he does not perceive in 
Evolution the sole means of growth to him, though 
the bodily man may be conditioned by his environ- 
ment, and though the whole bodily and mental 
development may be explained on Mr. Spencer's 
principles, yet that is not all. The Soul of man has 
still powers of choice and has still means of growth. 
It is not the product of the ages, deriving its germ 
from protoplasm. Some Transcendentalists have 
seen in the Evolution hypothesis the dissolution of 
their former faith. What they before supposed to be 
facts transcending experience, they now find were 
experiences of ancestors ; earlier or later, the know- 
ledge entered the mind through the medium of the 
senses. But Mr. Emerson has not thus faltered. 
He may have corrected his Idealism by this new 
departure in Science, and he has certainly not feared 
to test it. But it has not been undermined. The 
essential truth of it remains unshaken. 

It is not a part of our task, here, to enter further 
into this harmony of Evolution and Idealism ; nor 
need we do more than point to the light which the 
transcendental position may throw upon the trouble- 
some problem of Free-will. The fundamental asser- 
tions of God and the Soul will be disputed by many, 
who would thus carry us to the most materialistic side 
of Evolutionism. But, to him who can accept them, 
the world has a changed aspect. He no longer fears 
the effect that men and things have upon him ; he 
no longer dwells too exclusively on affairs, wealth 
and position. The growth of the Soul is of para- 
mount importance, and, while he readily sees how 

much of sacrifice and devotion that growth demands, 
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he yet will willingly give these, in the joy of knowing 
what great gifts he has. He must be more and not 
less than other men, for the demands of the Soul are 
great. Nothing is to be despised, neither the body, 
the world and nature, nor the mind and thought : 
they are all parts of the Eternal Plan. Thus the 
Transcendentalist does not condemn Reason as carnal 
or the passions and emotions as vile. The human 
body is, to him, divine. All creation assumes, before 
him, a harmony and unity of purpose. The only 
possible discord arises from the soul's mistaken atti- 
tude towards God. The instrument is perfect, but 
the player sometimes makes a mistake. A " Power 
of Evil " is clearly impossible, for Evil is not power, 
but weakness : a falling short of the highest. 

These ideas run through the whole of Mr. Emer- 
son's incomparable Essays and, in choosing a few 
examples for quotation, the difficulty is that so many 
offer : — *' The intuition of the moral sentiment is an 
insight of the perfection of the laws of the Soul. 
These laws execute themselves. They are out of 
Time, out of Space and not subject to Circumstance. 
Thus in the soul of man there is a justice whose 
retributions are instant and entire. He who does 
a good deed is instantly ennobled. He who does a 
mean deed is, by the action itself, contracted. He 
who puts off impurity thereby puts on purity." 
(Address at Cambridge Divinity College,) '* The 
true meaning of Spiritual is Real ; that law which 
executes itself; which works without means, and 
which cannot be conceived as not existing." ** I think 
that the last lesson of life, the choral song which 

rises from all elements and from all angels is a 
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voluntary obedience ; a necessitated freedom." 
** Higher than the question of our duration is the 
question of our deserving. Immortality will come 
to such as are fit for it, and he who would be a great 
soul in future must be a great soul now." (Essay on 
** Worship y ) ** Riches and poverty are a thick or 
thin costume, and our life — the life of all of us — 
identical. For we transcend the circumstance con- 
tinually and taste the real quality of existence." 
(Essay on ''Illusions'') Our last quotation will be 
from the Essay on *' Compensation." After dis- 
coursing of " the indifferency of Circumstance," 
showing how strangely the good and evil things of 
life balance one with another, Mr. Emerson pro- 
ceeds : — ** There is a deeper fact in the Soul than 
Compensation, to wit, its own nature. The Soul is 
not a Compensation but a Life. The Soul is. Under 
all this running sea of Circumstance, whose waters 
ebb and flow with perfect balance, lies the aboriginal 
abyss of Real Being. Existence or God is not a 
relation or a part, but the whole. Being is the vast 
affirmative." 

We well know that this poor effort to indicate the 
teachings of Mr. Emerson will act as a deterrent and 
not as an incentive to many in respect to a study of 
his writings. There are those who will take it as a 
warning not to trouble themselves with so fanciful 
and unpractical a thinker. They are matter-of-fact 
men, and want none of these high-flown theories. 
They are satisfied that there is a God because the 
Bible and the preachers say so ; or else they are 
convinced that belief in any God at all is only a 

childish fancy which the world has almost out-grown. 
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To earn the daily rations, to put in an appearance at 
the club, to vote straight, to give a trifle in charity, 
and to respect Mrs. Grundy are the plain duties of 
the " moral man" and ** good citizen," and these seem 
to him far worthier of attention than all the theories 
of metaphysical and transcendental dreamers. 

But God speaks, not by the mouth of Hebrew 
Prophets alone ; and to those who have ears to hear 
and a heart to understand, Emerson, too, has a divine 
message to deliver. 
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COMPENSA TION : 
MR. EMERSON'S ESSAY. 

** Man's the elm, and Wealth the vine ; 
Staunch and strong the tendHls twine : 
7 hough the frail ringlets thee deceive. 
None from its stock that vine can reave. 
Fear not, then, thou child infirm. 
There's no god dare wrong a worm ; 
Laurel crowns cleave to deserts. 
And power to him who power exerts. 
Hast not thy share ? On winged feet, 
Lo I it rushes thee to meet ; 
And all that Nature made thy own. 
Floating in air or pent in stone. 
Will rive the hills and swim the sea. 
And, like thy shadow, Jollow thee." 

Success in life, according to the popular estimate, 
relates exclusively to material welfare. A man who 
thrives in business, enjoys good health and gathers 
around him wealth, estates and an amiable family is 
called ** successful," and a woman who marries so as 
to procure for herself something more than the means 
of a bare subsistence, so that she can indulge an 
extravagant fancy for fine dresses and display, is 
said to have ** married well." The good things of 
life, it is reckoned, are what princes and millionaires 
possess, the outward tokens of them being landed 
estates, magnificent style of living, idle luxury and 
popular admiration. Unsuccessful people are those 
whose allotment in life consists of hard toil and little 
treasure. 

The great people of the world are not necessarily 
the good people. Princes and peers there are who 
lead lives of debasing pleasure. Vice flaunts itself 
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before the world in luxurious idleness, while modest 
virtue toils day and night to earn the scantiest 
rations. Treachery not infrequently succeeds. The 
man who can cheat his neighbour cleverly, so as not 
to bring himself within the grasp of the law, often 
multiplies wealth, secures rank and wins regard. 
Honesty does not always seem to be by any means 
the best policy — trickery and deceit answer many 
purposes better. He who wants to ** get on " must 
not be over-scrupulous about the means that he 
employs. We heard a man say, without any apparent 
sense of shame, ** I cannot afford to be honest," and 
in course of time that man prospered. That the 
bad succeed while the good perish is almost the rule 
in human life. 

This is not just, men say, and they show in their 
literature how, if they had their way, matters would 
be arranged. The novelist takes care to distribute 
the good things of life among his virtuous personages 
and to leave all who do evil, out in the cold. It may 
be that, for a long period, vice triumphs, but in the 
third volume virtue emerges from all its sorrows and 
we close the book delighted that, in the long run, 
goodness wins the day and finds itself at last, in the 
most comfortable circumstances imaginable. Years 
of misery unjustly suffered are blotted out in this 
final triumph and our satisfaction is heightened by 
seeing the hitherto successful rogue handed over to 
the police or drowned in a storm. Any other con- 
clusion — such as the material prosperity of the villain 
— would be pronounced decidedly immoral and 
calculated to make the young people who read the 
book love wickedness. Now, however, the moral to 
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be deduced is that if you behave yourself you will 
marry well and have plenty of money, and if you do 
not behave yourself you will die an untimely death. 

Yet, because in real life such things do not come 
to pass, sooner or later the falsehood contained in 
such teaching will become apparent, and, not 
without some shattering of faith, these false props to 
morality must be removed. Job, we are told, was 
rewarded for his patient endurance, by the return of 
more than all the earthly comforts he had formerly 
enjoyed. But, in real life, no such results are seen. 
There is suffering in the world quite apart from 
misconduct of any kind. Famines and pestilence do 
not spare the righteous. ** God maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust." 

Is it then true that Justice fails, that there is no 
redress for virtue and for vice, that good has no 
advantage over evil } The Preacher says. No, it is 
not true, and refers the inequalities here for adjust- 
ment hereafter. Though, in this world of sin, the 
wicked triumph and the righteous suffer, there are 
a Heaven and a Hell beyond the grave where com- 
pensation will be made. The righteous will there 
have joy everlasting and the unrighteous will be 
brought low. While the rich man suffers torments, 
Lazarus rests in Abraham's bosom. This world is 
incomplete unless there be another to supplement it. 
Here God only partly reigns, elsewhere He shall be 
**all in all." He who lays up his treasure in Heaven 
shall there have abundance. Of the Atheist, who 
does not reckon on immortality, the Preacher says 
vhat he can have no possible motive for right ; and 
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his rule of life must be ** eat, drink and be merry for 
to-morrow we die." 

Between the Preacher who looks to another life 
to redress the inequalities of this, and the Atheist 
who rejects the theory of immortality altogether, 
there is one point of kinship. Both alike regard the 
present state of existence as unsatisfactory, and, 
taken by itself, as misgoverned. One would say 
that the Divine plan is thwarted, the other that 
justice fails, but both mean the same thing — that 
vice is often rewarded and virtue often made to 
suffer. In the case of the Atheist, this very fact has 
been potent in leading him to reject the idea of Divine 
government, and the Preacher himself confesses that, 
if it were not for his faith in immortality, he, too, 
would become an Atheist. 

But some, here and there, have strongly resented 
these conclusions. They will not admit that the 
world is a failure, that, even here, the Devil has the 
best of everything, and, without taking any other life 
into the account, they, in their own hearts, ** justify 
the ways of God to man." This they also sometimes 
try to do in words, though because their expression 
is so much below what they feel, success in convincing 
others does not always follow their endeavours. 
Mr. Emerson's essays on '' Compensation " and 
** Spiritual Laws " are, perhaps, the finest attempt 
that has been made in this direction, as they are, too, 
among the very best of his writings. From these 
essays and elsewhere let us see what may be said on 
behalf of the justice of God in His government of a 
world where the inequalities of condition are so 
obvious. 
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Much controversy has arisen, from time to time, 
between the exponents of the Happiness theory, as 
it is called, and the upholders of Virtue ** for its own 
sake/* The former maintain that, taking Happiness 
in its highest sense, the pursuit of it is a legitimate 
aim of human life. The latter, stigmatizing this 
doctrine as selfish, insist that the pursuit of Virtue 
for itself and not for the sake of the satisfactions 
which accompany it, is the only worthy motive for 
conduct. Neither of these contenders see, what 
Spinoza long since affirmed, that Nature's balance is 
so true, and her law of Righteousness so perfect that 
Happiness and Virtue are not only not in opposition, 
but are not even mere allied forces : ** Happiness is 
not the reward of Virtue but is Virtue itself!' To 
say that ** Happiness is our being s end and aim " is 
the same as to say that Virtue is our being s end and 
aim. The contention between the upholders of the 
propriety of Happiness as an end, and the upholders 
of the necessity of Virtue as an end, is a contention 
about words. There is no true Happiness without 
Virtue, and no true Virtue without Happiness. In 
striving for Happiness, we strive for Virtue, for they 
are not separate things — one the reward or conse- 
quence of the other — but one and the same thing. 

Now, there are various forms of satisfaction : satis- 
faction resulting from what we call vice, for example, 
as well as satisfactions of virtue. We have seen how 
wickedness may thrive more than goodness, but we 
have, so far, taken it for granted that there ought to 
be some link of connection between virtue and this 
form of success. Here is the mistake. To material 
virtues it is right and proper that material rewards 
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should attach. Acuteness in trade, thrift, wise pro- 
vidence and forethought, — these most justly should, 
as they do, win riches and comfort, and social rank. 
But spiritual virtues have no relation to such things. 
If a man is virtuous, must we reward him with 
money .^ Is gold to be the ultimate standard, not 
only for trade in the market, but for Righteousness ? 
Shall we say that, because a man is spiritually great, 
his coffers should be filled, and claim that goodness 
shall correspond with the bank-balance ? In point 
of fact, we too often do try to mingle things funda- 
mentally different, as, for example, when we reward 
some act of heroism or self-devotion with a sum of 
money, or when we try to express love by making 
expensive presents. But in thus acting we confuse 
as legitimate cause and effect what, in their own 
nature, are utterly different and divided. 

Riches are not Happiness, nor can they, of them- 
selves, create it. Just as Virtue is not rewarded 
with worldly success, so does worldly success find no 
reward of Happiness. He who by accumulating 
abundance of material means of satisfaction, hopes 
thereby to make himself happy, is self-deceived. 
As no place or rank has any monopoly of Virtue, so 
none can appropriate to itself Happiness. Virtue is 
under laws, not less sure and inevitable than natural 
forces, but mathematics and political economy are 
not the sciences which expound them. 

There now dawns upon us some conception of a 
standard of Justice higher than ours. We see that 
though that poetical justice which gives back to Job 
his worldly goods, as a reward for his patience, is not 
the sort that rules the world, there is yet Justice, 
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Otherwise ordered, on which we may rely. The 
Spiritual Laws of the universe are more perfect than 
any such rough and irregular methods as we had 
approved. Every act carries its own consequence 
and no other. Good business qualities mean busi- 
ness success ; love given means love received ; truth 
and virtue mean spiritual joy. We cannot grasp any 
one advantage without a strict conformity to the con- 
ditions which belong to it. Men try to win love by 
a display of wealth, or to exact it by a jealous watch- 
fulness, and to become happy by multiplying posses- 
sions. But they get, not what they seek but some- 
thing else : an outward profession of regard and the 
animal contentment of indifference. They can in 
their worldly aims win only worldly rewards, and 
these, to an aspiring soul, never yet brought peace. 

Mr. 'Emerson, in his essay on " Compensation," 
discusses at considerable length what he calls the 
** indifferency of Circumstance." ** Every excess 
causes a defect ; every defect an excess. Every sweet 
has its sour ; every evil its good. Every faculty 
which is a receiver of pleasure has an equal penalty 
put on its abuse. . . . For everything you have 
* missed, you have gained something else ; and for 
everything you gain, you lose something." Men, for 
the sake of great places in the State, must sacrifice 
the sweet contentment of domestic life, and to win 
riches, they must withdraw their time from intellec- 
tual pursuits and give them to trade. They may 
choose which of two they will have, but they cannot 
take both. As the old proverb says, "You cannot 
^at your-cake and have it." Even **the more sub- 
stantial and permanent grandeur of genius " has no 
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immunity. ** He who by force of will or of thought 
is great and overlooks thousands, has the responsi- 
bility of overlooking. With every influx of light, 
comes new danger. Has he light ? he must bear 
witness to the light, and always outrun that sympathy 
which gives him such keen satisfaction, by his fidelity 
to new revelations of the incessant Soul;" ** Every- 
thing has two sides, a good and an evil." Thus in 
circumstances, all things balance and a perfect com- 
pensation is maintained. 

But ** there is a deeper fact in the Soul than 
Compensation, to wit, its own nature. The Soul is 
not a Compensation but a Life. The Soul is. 
Under all this running sea of Circumstance whose 
waters ebb and flow with a perfect balance, lies the 
aboriginal abyss of real Being." Here is the true 
sphere of gain and loss : the Heaven and Hell where 
all inequalities are balanced. 

Not less sure than the laws of the material are 
those of the spiritual world. Good and evil have 
their invariable consequences. Though we do not 
always see it with our eyes, crime is unfailingly 
punished. The superstitious fancy that roofs will 
fall on people for their wickedness, and that famines 
and floods are sent to punish sinful nations. But 
this is not God's fashion. He does not hurl brickbats 
at those who offend, like an enraged boy. Has the 
man or the nation off*ended } Then it is already 
punished ! If the righteous suffer in their purses it 
is not because they are victims of God's injustice, 
and their Righteousness is not thus shown to be 
wasted. For in the nature of the Soul the adjust- 
ment is made. Virtue is the growth of the Soul, 
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vice its decrease. The wealthiest man, if he be 
small-souled, is a poor creature. The drivelHng 
drunkard, however rich in goods and chattels, does 
not claim a moment's envy. Men would rather be 
the martyr with no place to lay his head, than such 
as he with all his luxuries. 

But, it is objected, we see men go on all their lives 
falling deeper and deeper into sin, who apparently 
never, even for one moment, feel contrition. The 
rackings of Conscience, which we read about in books, 
seem to occur but seldom in real life, and then they 
do not attack the most hardened reprobates. The 
suffering is lessened as the sin increases. It appears, 
therefore, that if a man will but be wicked enough, 
he escapes all retribution, and, to square the account, 
there should be some punishment awarded him 
hereafter. 

Each being must follow its nature. The animals 
in our fields, basking in the sun, and tranquilly 
chewing the grass, — are they not happy } Yet their 
happiness is not such as any man would envy. The 
man too debased even to be reached by remorse, is 
not seriously an object of envy to anyone. Instead 
of envy, he commands our deepest pity ; so steeped 
in sin as to be beneath repentance ! What would he 
not give, could he but come to himself, to be capable 
even of these gnawings of conscience, to be able to 
know and feel enough of what is true and beautiful 
and good that he would desire and strive to attain it. 
The blind man who never saw the sun, is happy, we 
may say ; yet, if he had but the dimmest perception 
of what blessedness it is to see, he would bear much 
suffering and anguish that his eyes might be opened. 
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Would we say of him, even while he yet suffered 
under the surgeon*s instruments, that he was not 
more truly blessed than when, in those former days, 
he did not even want to see ? 

The nature of the Soul shines out in all our acts, 
and men, when they consider it properly, concern 
themselves with nothing else. It is not the landed 
estates and the gold that they grudge to see in 
unworthy hands. They only grudge these things so 
long as they regard them as tokens of true and 
abiding benefit. So soon as they learn to distinguish 
the true from the apparent, they no longer seek these 
material possessions for their own sake, and they no 
longer say that justice is not done because other 
men have more than they. Nor do they really 
respect men for their possessions. As long as the 
possessions stand to them in the light of beauty, 
they admire ; but let the owner of them prove himself 
mean or vile, and all he has will not save him from 
contempt. 

Thus is Justice done, not in some distant Heaven 
and Hell, but here and now. In the Eternal Courts 
there is no blundering. All things work together to 
bless goodness and to ban sin. There is no true 
gain, no true Happiness but Virtue. Let a man sin 
and a sudden and terrible manifestation of Divine 
wrath is not needed to condemn him. The Avenger, 
though silent, is swift and sure. The sinner himself 
may think that he has escaped all penalties, and take 
his undiscovered treachery and his accumulated 
stocks and shares as confirmation. But he errs 
greatly. All the sweetness of sincerity, the love and 
trust which cannot live in an atmosphere of deceit, 
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go to cancel his gains. Gold will not build up his 
Soul. Ten times his stocks and shares will not 
recompense him. He has no immunity. 

As with vice, so with Virtue. The practice of 
Righteousness means the growth of the Soul. What 
satisfaction is there to compare with that of sacrifice 
rightly performed, of a sincere self-devotion to duty 
and to the calls of affection ? Men perform what 
are termed acts of self-sacrifice, who give up their 
possessions to their fellows and endure hardship and 
toil to benefit mankind. These are often said to 
bereave themselves ; but, in reality, they do not. 
What to them is this gift of money or material in 
comparison with their satisfaction in giving ? What 
is the advantage to the receiver in comparison with 
the joy there is to the creator of the pleasure ? He 
gives the small and wins the infinite : most blessed 
that he can thus luxuriate in goodness, that he is no 
longer dependent on money, fine clothes, and worldly 
goods for his Happiness. 

The story of the lives of Heroes teaches us that 
this is true. At the moment of the deed it may not 
be quite clear that, really, the sacrifice is not of self 
but simply of Circumstance ; but look back into his- 
tory and try to conceive a Hero changed into a man 
of the world — ** successful " as we would say — and 
there is no longer any question at all. Theodore 
Parker, buffeted, persecuted, hated and maligned — 
Latimer burned at the stake — St. Stephen stoned — 
Jesus crucified : try to picture them in circumstances 
that could honestly be called happier. The heart 
revolts against the thought. All wealth and power 

would have been misery in comparison with what 
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they had. Happiness is not the absence of pain and, 
though they toiled and suffered, they chose the better 
part. 

In the light of these truths, the Preacher, with his 
vision of Heaven and Hell, fails altogether to con- 
vince us. Pearly gates and golden harps would 
never repay martyrdom if martyrdom were really 
loss, and all the terrors that Dante has depicted 
would never be a true punishment for sin, and would 
never cancel the profits of sin, if sin were really 
gain. We wait for no distant Judgment Day for 
our awards. God's methods are surer. The penalties 
lie in the very deeds themselves. The keenest- 
witted sinner cannot defraud the Eternal, and the 
most hardly-persecuted creature never left the world 
with God his debtor. 
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ON PRAYER. 

If asked to name one of the conditions which most 
distinguish this generation from its predecessors, one 
might readily instance the growing difficulty it finds 
in prayer, and the increasing proportion of its mem- 
bers who, for a time at least, feel compelled to remit 
the action altogether as an impossibility, — a difficulty 
and an impossibility, which, where they obtain, are 
the results of causes that have not hitherto been 
viewed by the religionist as the chief hindrances to 
a spirit of Prayer. That is to say, it is not the 
merely sensual nature of the man of the nineteenth 
century that prevents or restricts the exercise of his 
Nature in fervent communion with God, but the 
Reason of man itself, working on a method known 
as **The Scientific" (operating through the results 
of physical experiment being submitted to the pro- 
found and patient cogitation of the intellect) has 
arisen, to protest on principle against the use of 
Prayer as being mostly futile and injurious ; — the 
** dogmatisers " of this class going so far as to say 
that it is always unreasonable. 

Whatever the causes may be, it is certain beyond 
all question, that the difficulties themselves do exist, 
and in places where they might least be expected to 
be found. Even ministers themselves are confessing 
their inability to petition for things which their fore- 
fathers asked for with simplest sincerity of expecta- 
tion. One frequently hears complaints from members 
of the Church of England of their inability to use 
such expressions in prayer, as those that ask for a 
long life for the Queen in wealth, or for the preserva- 
tion of peace in our time '* because there is none 
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other that fighteth for us, but only thou, O God." 
The man who is in the habit of using language 
sincerely, would feel it more necessary to pray for a 
short life for a poverty-stricken subject, if the mere 
possession or non-possession of wealth were a proper 
subject for prayer at all. Again, in what sense does 
only God fight for us, in which He does not fight for 
our enemies } Or why should peace be preserved 
merely because the most powerful help is on our side ? 
The instinctive feeling of to-day is that peace should 
be preserved because the killing or maiming of man by 
his fellow-man is followed by deplorable and injurious 
results both to the victor and the vanquished. 

I know that such phrases as these are exceptional 
and rare in that Liturgy whose very language is a 
source of Consolation or Inspiration to thousands 
who, with affection and earnestness, use it constantly. 
But a sense of, and ever growing sensitiveness to 
such expressions, reveals that same exercise of reason 
already noted. And this ought, if rightly considered, 
to give the ministers of Religion nothing like the 
anxiety and irritability they conceive it to be their 
duty to express ; for prayers in which the emotions 
and the reason were not sincerely at one, where they 
were both operant, could be of no avail. 

Leaving the more stately offices of Prayer and 
dealing with the subject in the passages of ordinary 
life from day to day, we find the material successes 
of shrewd and diligent men of business to be sought 
for rather by an intelligent submission to the em- 
ployment of well-considered means to the end in 
view, than by any ^* waiting upon Providence." True 
it is that in our large towns a phenomenon of a very 
different kind is manifested in the frequent, almost 
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daily assembling of men together, — and amongst 
them men thoroughly ^'commercial" and keen-witted, 
and may-be with a good balance in their favour at 
the bank — for the simple purpose of united prayer ; 
but, unless the writer is misinformed, this unusual and 
strenuous engagement in prayer is with the distinct 
intention of obtaining for the individual person- 
ally, and for society at large, a renewed sense of 
God in the Heart, and of Man*s need for Re- 
union ; and not to directly petition for successes 
of a material character. 

Turning next to the Scientists, we find a delibe- 
rate and entire abstention from prayer. That the 
demur on their part against certain uses of prayer 
should have passed into a complete refusal to 
pray at all was perhaps caused by the advocates of 
Prayer quite as much as by the necessities of his 
reasoning on the part of the Scientist himself He, 
through careful observation of the processes of 
Nature's workings, was long ago convinced of the 
uselessness and folly of praying with regard to the 
larger part of his needs ; and, for the remainder, 
because of the uncharitable abuse and misrepresent- 
ation hurled upon him by the Religionist, who failed 
even to understand what his true position was, either 
in reference to Science or to Religion — for the 
remainder of his needs, he proudly determined to 
make no confession, but, by patience and self- 
control and philosophic firmness, to overmaster his 
defects and supply his wants as best he could. 

There is a further set of thinkers who, to the 
deductions of natural science, add the speculations of 
metaphysics, and with this result, that they feel com- 
pelled to state that Prayer might possibly be a very 
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natural course of action if only there were a Ruler of 
the Universe known in existence to whom they could 
offer petitions. For their part they have not yet 
become aware of the existence of any such Being, 
and, if candid, do not say they know there is not 
such a Being ; but from what they have discovered 
by the closest observation and study of Nature, they 
believe that she hath within herself all needful 
energies for the evolution of phenomena, so that the 
question of the existence of God seems to these 
persons entirely irrelevant. *' Atheist" is the term 
applied to thinkers of this class — a term which, when 
applied to them by persons of sufficient power of 
abstract thought to be able to understand the purely 
intellectual approach to Nature that is made, has in 
it nothing of an opprobrious element, but is simply 
the designation of a theory ; but, in the minds of 
those whose habits of thought are associated with 
religious emotions, the very name stands for harsh- 
ness for discord and irreverence. According as the 
Intellect or the Emotions predominate in the Reli- 
gionist, the Atheist is treated with contemptuous 
defiance or condescending pity. 

Well, now the question arises as a very important 
one for the times. What is the proper attitude for a 
person to assume in reference to Prayer ? Ha^ the 
time not come for wiser and more chastened uses of 
Prayer ? Is the refusal to pray at all, consistent with 
lofty morality } 

It is not possible for a young man into whose 
mind hesitation has ever entered, to consider ques- 
tions of graver import than these. Let the answers 
that follow be taken as the answers of one who, 
unless the duty had been brought to him, would 
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willingly have waited for a clearer and more efficient 
solution of the problem. 

In the first place, we must call to mind a few of 
the facts that phrenology and anatomy have laid 
special emphasis upon. These sciences speak of the 
configuration of the brain and of the relative poise 
of one part of it with another, as being remarkably 
indicative of the mental and emotional force that an 
individual possesses. The phrenologists profess to 
be able to tell from an inspection of the writings of 
an individual what the contour of his head actually 
is, without seeing it, as well as to predict what 
general directions an individual's actions or utterances 
would assume, from an examination of his head. 
There is doubtless plenty of mere hypothesis in 
either branch of science, but the general facts of 
phrenology are so easily verified by any one in doubt, 
that we may pass on to make use of them. Leaving 
out of consideration that large class of the human 
race in whom the brain is part with part pretty evenly 
balanced, and who quietly, and with more or less of 
effectiveness, deal with life's problems according to 
the aptness and health of physique that ancestors 
have successively transmitted to them : leaving out 
of consideration this class, we have remaining two 
powerful classes that always seem, upon problems 
concerning *^ mind " and *' matter," in extreme anta- 
gonism. One class is well developed in several or 
all of those faculties that phrenologists find located 
in the crown of the head, the chief being known as 
Veneration, Hope, Imitation, Wonder, Ideality and 
Conscientiousness, and comparatively undeveloped 
in those faculties that are found located in the 

forehead, and known as Causality, Comparison, 
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Eventuality, Individuality, Mirthfulness, &c. ; while 
the opposite class have the predominancy of devel- 
opment the other way. The development of the 
back part of the head, speaking broadly, would 
add proportionately to the capabilities of exertion of 
either of the other general developments. Now, 
these typical manifestations of the structure of the 
brain denote accurately enough for the purpose of a 
generalization, that the Poets, Artists, Musicians, 
and Religionists of all denominations will be found 
in the first-mentioned class ; the Logicians, Meta- 
physicians, Mathematicians and Scientists in the 
second. Men of vast general power unite in them- 
selves a splendid combination of the two sets of 
faculties — Goethe is a conspicuous illustration. 

** But," probably urges the reader, ** what has this 
. to do with Prayer 'i Surely you do not seriously 
mean to allege that the solemn yet joyous abandon- 
ments of the Soul in Prayer to God are intimately 
associated with the more or less development of the 
brain at a given point ? " . Yes, such is exactly what 
I wish to allege and to ask particular attention to 
the statement, for, unless some satisfying explanation 
be possible, it would hinder man in the future, as it 
has in the past, from understanding and therefore 
from helping his fellow-man. 

Yet one ^is disposed to feel that ** the grossest 
ignorance does not disgust like this impudent know- 
ingness," if only one did not recollect that by 
obedience to the laws of Nature, or, '* by abandon- 
ment to the nature of things, man is capable of a 
new energy, as of an intellect doubled on itself; 
that besides his privacy of power as an individual 
man, there is a great public power on which he can 
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draw, by unlocking at all risks his human doors, and 
suffering the ethereal tides to roll and circulate 
through him." 

Now, Prayer is the attitude of a man who feels the 
weakness of his own physical, intellectual or emo- 
tional strength, at the same time that he realizes in 
his Imagination the ceaseless rolling of illimitable 
forces around him, which, in his superficial moments, 
have seemed at cross-purposes, yet, in some supreme 
moment of enthusiasm have appeared perfectly signi- 
ficant of a profound and central Unity. He longs to 
co-ordinate his own powers with the powers around 
him, but finds a terrible condition annexed to the 
act — nothing less than the renunciation of his self- 
consciousness, his personality. Shall he not wrap 
himself in snug security, and, like the rain-drop in 
the fable try to persuade himself that the ocean 
needs not one tiny drop ? No, for the phrase of 
Jesus was no unmeaning one when He said **he that 
loseth his life shall find it.*' Only through surrender 
of this kind can one's energies make any large circuit 
of usefulness. Only after surrender of this kind can 
any imaginative person to whom the vision has come, 
arrive at that state which ** is blessedness and peace." 

** This insight, which expresses itself by what is 
called imagination, is a very high sort of seeing, 
which does not come by study, but by the intellect 
being where and what it sees, by sharing the path or 
circuit of things through forms, and so making them 
translucid to others." 

" The sublime vision comes to the pure and simple soul in a clean 
and chaste body. 
The religions of the world are the ejaculations of a few imagina- 
tive men." 
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But yet we have not dealt with those who, 
according to our phrenological observations, are 
incapable of these idealistic experiences, and con- 
sequently of Prayer, since such individuals, though 
capable of dealing with all those manifestations of 
phenomena which are discoverable by the intellect, 
are unaware of their correspondence with phenomena 
of their own consciousness. Things do not stand in 
their minds as images which may contain secrets of 
their own nature, so much as objects of study for 
purposes wholly general. 

Are such men as these to be accounted inferior to 
men of the other class } Are they necessarily, or 
frequently, less happy ? No, not either. On the 
authority of Christ himself, the Blessed of His 
Father are those who clothe the naked, who Visit the 
sick and the criminals, while amongst those who do 
not inherit the kingdom are some who, with what- 
ever rapture, have cried, '' Lord ! Lord !" The true 
touchstone of character is — '' By their fruits ye shall 
know them." Christ's discrimination is at one with 
the suggestions of justice — that to use one's energies 
to help the weak is in itself a far nobler occupation 
than the loftiest aspiration by itself. And most of 
these non-praying men do happen to be found, in all 
great problems of the day, to be exerting their 
energies on the side of the weak. In the exieencies 
of human life they are not known to be less heroic 
than their more imaoinative and emotional fellows. 
The fact that ''Salvation" and ''Redemption" 
mean to them only the beneficent application of 
human agencies, is the strongest reason to their mind 
why they should promptly respond to the needs of 
distressed humanity. A deal too much condescending 
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pity is wasted by religious people upon this kind of 
man. He needs none, but waives it aside with the 
generous scorn of a man, who, since Reason took him 
by the hand, has walked simply by her $ide. What- 
ever verdict the Religionist may anticipate for him, 
he has no disturbing fears, for, as he sought for no 
extraneous compensation for living well, so no 
extraneous severity could deepen his own spontaneous 
regrets for the *' failures" of his life. 

There is no man living but, at some time or 
other, either through the impulses of the Imagin- 
ation or the Reason, is called upon for help. Let 
each in his own way ** be to the best he knoweth, 
ever true." 

Let not the contentions of the Idealist and the 
Materialist be shown in irritable and jealous denun- 
ciation of each other, but in an heroic rivalry of 
methods for achieving the successive realizations of 
those — 

" August anticipations, symbols, types 
Of a dim splendour ever on before 
In that eternal circle life pursues." 

And better still, let each one say with the same 
poet : — 

" I have tried each way singly : now for both 1 
All helps ! no one sort shall exclude the rest. 
I seek to know and to enjoy at once. 
Not one without the other as t^efore. 
Suppose my labour should seem God's own cause 
Once more, as first I dreamed, — it shall not baulk me 
Of the meanest, earthliest, sensualest delight 
That may be snatched; for every joy is gain, 
And gain is gain, however small. My soul 
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Could die then, nor be taunted — *What was gained?* 
Nor, on the other hand, should pleasure follow 
As though I had not spumed her hitherto, 
Shall she o'ercloud my spirit's rapt communion 
With the tumultuous past, the teeming future, 
Glorious with visions of a full success." 

Until one has achieved, or received, some such 
splendid combination of the emotional and intel- 
lectual forces of his Being, he must always be willing 
to do justice to those who live their life by pursuing 
a method extremely different from his own. 

Whether one*s Life be wrought in Colours or in 
Marble, whether one's Aim be the enjoyment of 
Beauty alone or the enjoyment of Truth alone, the 
worker finds that to do either perfectly, necessitates 
a procession of all the powers of his Being away 
from himself towards the Beauty or the Truth he 
would impersonate. 

Man in earnest cannot find true peace except in 
this self-surrender. Then he rises to command. 
And from the new and higher standpoint, things are 
seen in fresh relationships. Simpler classifications 
of facts and loftier aspirations of feeling are made. 
Surprise gives place in the man to calmness. Neither 
the Religionist nor the Scientist is then astonished 
to find his Aspirations or his Studies crowned with 
success. 

Let us learn as quickly as we can that the Best 
Science is the perception of the largest number of 
conditions ; the Best Prayer is the most earnest 
wish to be in harmony with them, and the Best 
Belief in God is the edification of Life through 
Knowledge and Love and Self-denial. 
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WALT WHITMAN. 

** The grossest abuse on the part of the majority, 
and the wildest panegyric on the part of a minority, 
have for many years been heaped on the shoulders 
of the man." Thus wrote Robert Buchanan some 
twelve years ago, in an article notable for its wise 
sympathy and helpful insight. Little change has 
taken place since that time in the estimate formed by 
the few under whose notice the strange poems of the 
still stranger man had then been brought ; but there 
are not wanting signs of increased interest from the 
world at large. Perhaps the most unaccountable 
phenomenon in connection with Whitman's reputation 
is the scornfulness and indifference manifested by his 
own countrymen. Indeed, it is probable that the 
American public would hardly have known of his 
existence but for the English press. The poet 
himself, in a letter to Mr. W. M. Rossetti, states 
that the American publishers, editors and booksellers 
systematically ignore him, and that his efforts to 
earn a precarious livelihood by contributing to the 
magazines have been received with derision and 
contempt ; and that now, in his old age, poor and 
paralyzed, he is lying at Camden, New Jersey, 
preparing, with his own weary hands, a complete 
edition of his Works in two volumes, by the sale of 
which he tries to keep the wolf from the door. That 
this should be so, is startling and grievous. The 
day is not far distant when the remembrance of their 
neglect of the **good grey Poet" will be as bitter 
as gall to his countrymen. 
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There is something inexpressibly sad and solemn 
in the position of this Great Poet of Democracy, 
forsaken thus by those who should be foremost in 
welcoming him as truly the First Bard of the New 
World. The redeeming point in this painful subject 
is the unbounded admiration expressed by Emersonj 
of Whitman's work, and this may well compensate^ 
for the neglect of a whole continent full of imediocres* . 

Whitman is well known to have repaid sconKiforr 
scorn, and one can well believe- tbal^ the mattei?; 
troubles him but little : — 

•* I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood j 
I see that the elementary laws never apologize ; 
(I reckon I behave no prouder than the level I plant my hoG9d^ 
by, after all). 

*^ I exist as I am — that is enough ; 
If no other in the world be aware^ I sit contenfe; 
And if each and all be aware, I sit content ; 

" One world is aware, and by fdr the largest to me, atfd thatis' 

myself; 
And whether I come to my own- to-day, or in^ten thousand or 

ten million years, 
I can cheerfully take it now, or with equal cheerfulness I can wait 

" My foothold is tenon-d and mortis'd in ^anite; 
I laugh at what you call dissolution ; 
And I know the amplitude of time." 

It is the avowed purpose of this paper to bring 
under th^ notice of the readers of this book, the 
positive obligation on the part of English students^ 
to a free, honest and reverent study of this the 
modern VCyei of Man. 

Througfe6ut the whole of the remarkable ** Leaves 
of Grass " and his other numerous poems, WhitmMi 
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sings with a joyous swing the Dignity and Greatness 
of Man and his Body : — 

" Behold! the Body includes and is the meaning, the main concern 
— and includes and is the Soul ; 
Whoever you are ! how superb and how divine is your Body, or 
any part of it." 

His Faith in Man and Man's triumphant advance 
is simply immense. Nay, at times the audacious 
dominant swiftness of his thought on this subject 
takes one's breath away — 

" I see Freedom, completely armed, and victorious, and very 

haughty, with Law by her side both issuing forth against the 

idea of caste ; 
— ^What historic denouements are these we so rapidly approach ? 
I see men marching and countermarching by swift millions ! 
I see the frontiers and boundaries of the old aristocracies broken ; 
I see the landmarks of European Kings removed ; 
I see this day the People beginning their landmarks, all others 

giving way ; 
Never were such sharp questions asked as this day ; 
Never was average man, his Soul, more energetic, more like a 

God." 

He asks of a new thought, or discovery of Science, 
not what the effect will be upon the Literatures or 
the Schools, but the query, sternly put, ** will it help 
breed one good-shaped Man, and a Woman to be 
his perfect and independent Mate ? " He has been 
charged with the rankest Materialism, but the truth 
is exactly the reverse. ' He is entirely and wholly 
Spiritual : — 

" And I will not make a Poem, nor the least part of a Poem, but 
has reference to the Soul ; 
Because, having looked at the objects of the Universe, I find 
there is no one, nor any particle of one, but has reference 
to the Soul.'' 
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Scarcely a page can be passed but has some 
** reference to the Soul," and the hopeful ring of 
Whitman's entire belief in '' Immortality" is inspiring 
and wholesome : — 

" Of your real Body, and any Man's or Woman's real Body, 
Item for item, it will elude the hands of the corpse-cleaners, 

and pass to fitting spheres, 
Carrying what has accrued to it from the moment of birth to the 

moment of death." 

All Whitman's thought comprehends vast effects 
and noble sweeps of vision. Everything with him is 
on a large scale. Such words as *' Immense," 
** Dominant," ** Imperious," '' En-Masse," positively 
teem throughout his writings. With all this breadth 
and largeness of sight, he is intense to an almost 
painful degree. 

One would say he was Titanic, but that the word 
has something dark and fearsome about it, and 
Whitman is pre-eminently joyous and hopeful, and, 
taking this into consideration, one readily sees 
that he belongs to Emerson, rather than to Carlyle. 
But all classification is useless, as Whitman stands 
alone. 

His intensity is mainly due to his powerful and 

complete sympathy with the sufferings of his fellows, 

and in this more than in anything else, I think, he 

shows the depth of his sincere Manhood. He does 

not merely picture with a facile pen the distress and 

gloom around him; his expressions are, '^/am," ** / 

was there," ''/suffered." His is no mere transient 

sympathy that relieves its ready tears in a luxury of 

woe. It is a real passion on account of the real woes 

of a real world : — 
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" O Christ ! This is mastering me ! ^^ 

In at the conquered doors they crowd. I aiRi possessed. 

" I embody all presences outlawed or suffering ; 
See myself in prison shaped like another man, 
And feel the dull unintermitted pain. 

" Not a youngster is taken for larceny, but I go up too, and am 
tried and sentenced. 
Not a cholera patient lies at the last gasp, but I also lie at the 

last gasp. 
My face is ash-colored — my sinews gnarl^— away from me people 
retreat" 

But this is only one side, and Whitman knows it 
well ; and here shines out the faithful courage and 
high nature of the man, for, in spite of^ this intense 
sympathy and appreciation, nay in very virtue of it, he 
smilingly turns his face to the Light, and does not, 
like Carlyle, ** gloomily contemplate the shadows." 

In the wider sense, Whitman's sympathy is bound- 
less, literally. Not man alone, or animals alone, but 
brute inanimate nature is absorbed and assimilated 
in his extraordinary personality. 

" I am integral with you — I too am of one phase and of all phases." 

Every phase of Nature, and of active and passive 
Life, he passes under review in swift succession, and 
in most wondrous order, until he is intoxicated with 
the rushing Panorama of Life. The impassible faces 
of the brutes fill him with awe. He is never tired 
of contemplating their ways and habits. He says: — 

" I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so placid 
and self-contained ; 
I stand and look at them long and^ long. 
They do not sweat and whine about their condition ; 
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They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins ; 

They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God ; 

Not one is dissatisfied — not one is demented with the mania of 

owning things ; 
Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived thousands 

of years ago. 
Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth." 

Note the peculiar echo of the saying of One Other : 
** Consider the lilies of the field how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin." 

The vast charity of the earth strikes Whitman with 
peculiar force, while its sweet alchemy is full of 
prophetic hope for his race. 

" Now I am terrified at the Earth ! it is that calm and patient, 
It grows such sweet things out of such corruptions, 
It renews with such unwitting looks, its prodigal, annual sump- 
tuous crops. 
It gives such divine materials to men, and accepts such leavings 
from them at last." 

The sight of the rain falling on the fields of the 
unjust as on those of the just impressed him as it 
impressed the Divine Peasant of Nazareth, and from 
this impartiality of Nature he infers that he too must 
make no mean or invidious distinctions between rich 
and poor, fortunate and unfortunate. All things grow 
lovely under his touch : deformity, ugliness, sin, 
disease, all are transmuted by his touch. He des- 
pises nothing. He is a poet, and that is enough. 

Whitman is a mystic. He pours a glamour over 

the world. He contemplates Death and finds that 

what it ends is glorious indeed ; but it ushers in the 

Divine. From that Supernatural World which is so 

real and natural to him, and from which proceed 
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those benign and awful Influences that perpetually 
hover near him, a strange Light Is shed, that trans- 
figures the universe for him and, through him, for us. 

Like Jesus whom he resembles in many points of 
his character, Whitman receives a great part of his 
Inspiration from the external beauties of Nature. 
The sound of the sea at night, the pale shimmer of the 
moonshine, the weird movements of the leaves on 
the trees shaken with the breath of the wind, the 
solitary bark of the coyote on the vast prairie, all 
noticeably exercise an influence comparable to that 
which Jesus experienced, and which is so clearly and 
admirably brought out by R6nan in the '* Life." 

Whitman*s literary style is somewhat of a stum- 
bling-block to the reader who approaches him for the 
first time. Perhaps some approximate notion of it 
may be formed from the fact that his sole and avowed 
models are the Bible and Homer. His fault in this 
matter of style is conspicuous. It is that, in his 
eager desire to chronicle his rushing thought, and to 
note the glowing pictures of Life which present 
themselves in such profusion, he often degenerates 
into a mere maker of catalogues. But that his mind 
does not want delicacy, distinction, and even — as in 
the glorious ** Death Carol " — that sweet strangeness 
which poets alone possess, his lyrical poems prove 
beyond dispute. They have a lovely cadence, and 
excel in a rare, pure music, and, in spite of his 
ruggedness and apparent wilful disdain of melody, 
he stands forth mightily as a deep bass Voice in the 
Eternal Choir of Singers. 

Walt Whitman has not wanted sympathy from 

English men of letters, and Buchanan, the two 
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Rossettis, Algernon Swinburne, Wm. Bell-Scott and 
Professor Dowden have expressed the depth of their 
debt to him. Buchanan — a rare critic — declares 
that he has the sanest mind since Shakespeare ; 
Professor Dowden affirms that Whitman's mission is 
to " free ! arouse ! dilate ! ** And a notable Essayist 
has lately said, ** He is the noblest literary product of 
modern times, and his influence is invigorating and 
refining beyond expression." Emerson, in a kind of 
amaze, exclaimed on reading the ** Leaves of Grass," 
that the book was " the most extraordinary piece of 
wit and wisdom that America had yet contributed," 
and Thoreau was so struck with Whitman's assimil- 
ation to a great Idea, that he said in a congenial 
spirit ** He is Democracy," and again, ** He suggests 
something more than human." 

Surely, from such a consensus of opinion among 
the ** gifted few," it is apparent that Walt Whitman 
is worthy — nay commands — the attention of all who 
profess to be in any sense of the word Students. 

The writer of this Note will have had his purpose 
well served if, by the perusal of it, even a dozen of 
its readers feel themselves compelled to a study of 
America's first Great Bard. 
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HINTS CONCERNING OLD AGE. 

As there must be many old people who read these 
papers, I have culled for their benefit the following 
hints from a rare book written by Dr. Salgues, a 
French physician, translated and brought out in 
England in the year 1827. It is entitled ** Rules for 
preserving the health of the aged," and the author 
heads it with the following extract from his preface : — 
** Man tottering and feeble at both extremes of life, 
i^ equally in need of support ; whilst the old man, in 
addition, requires the* aid of consolation." In his 
introduction he attributes the reason why so few live 
to be old principally to the extreme irregularity of 
their habits of life, the idleness of some, and the 
excessive exertion of others ; the many excitements 
and modes of gratifying the appetites which present 
themselves ; the luxurious food of the rich, the heating 
juices of which, load them with indigestions ; the 
wretched pittance of the poor, too often denied them, 
and which induces them, in a moment of plenty, 
voraciously to overload their stomachs ; late hours 
and excesses of every description ; the immoderate 
transports of the passions ; fatigue and exhaustion of 
mind ; the innumerable sorrows and anxieties of every 
state of life, by which the constitution is perpetually 
worn away. Such, he observes, are the melancholy 
proofs that we are ourselves the authors of most of 
our complaints ; and that, had we followed the simple 
and uniform mode of life which Nature dictates, we 
might have avoided them all. He considers the man 
who attentively watches over himself, and thoroughly 
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nfsibt rrcrririjrcidiit Nature has established 

yt ~/ng5 made for his use, will be 
ibe fzcre of his passions ; and, as 
w£Z be better able to appreciate 
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tSE^TPST rr^sess z:> him matter for hope or fear, 
i^ al lisr appertains to the art of preserving 
£Z be sciidjring a sdeiKre which will 
Lt5 by making him acquainted 
cc sacuriny that first blessing, and 
mis'rcnaies by teach inghim to prevent 
This scudy, by far too much n^lected 
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in cie p^seat age, was heW in the highest estimation 
by tbe aacfeais. who appreciated its advantages. 
We see Socrates warmly urging his pupils to study 
wh It ever coocemed health, and pointing out to them 
hDw ridiculous it was that a well-informed man should 
not b^ pertecdy acquainted with everything relating 
to h:5 exercise, his food and drink ; and that at a 
certain aje he should know better than his physicians 
what was good or bad for him. 

This science of preser\'ing health, and which in 
some degree ought to be a common acquisition 
known to all, is different from the science of medicine, 
properly so called, which is an art having for its end 
a knowledge of the nature of disorders, of their 
symptoms, their progress, their complications, and 
mode of cure. In this latter science, much instruction, 
a strong mind, and sound sense are necessary to dis- 
tinguish truth from error, right from wrong, and to 
avoid mistakes which might be productive of the 
ost dangerous consequences. The following hints 
ii|e little to do with medicine ; they only profess to 

t out to those of an advanced age what is 
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absolutely necessary for the preservation of their 
h^di, such as everything relative to air, clothing, 
diet, the evacuations, employment, rest, hours of 
working and sleeping, sentiments, affections and 
passions. I have therefore kept principally to the 
doctor s statements as to how to preserve health. 

Old age, he tells us, does not arrive at the same 
period of life. Men yield to its influence according 
to their temperament, the strength of their constitu- 
tions, the habitual good or bad state of their health, 
the nature of their early education, their mode of life 
or manner of employment, state of idleness or activity, 
habits, the climate, the nature of the soil they inhabit, 
their passions ; in a word, according to the good or 
bad use they have made of life and its precious 
faculties. Man generally feels the inroads of old age 
about his fiftieth year. Everything then announces 
to him the important changes he is about to undergo. 
Its distinguishing marks are at first but light, and 
hardly perceptible ; but they do not long remain so. 
At sixty they are general and well defined. Lastly, 
at seventy, decripitude, the last term of human 
existence, assails him. But before his arrival at this 
era, man should no longer doubt that nature has 
resolved one day to afflict him with it. He is ever 
reminded of this by the continually increasing diffi- 
culty and languor he experiences in the exercise of 
his vital functions, and the development of innumer- 
able indispositions, which oblige him to husband his 
strength. At that period each revolving year makes 
some little but gradual inroad, and deprives him, 
more or less quickly, of some of his advantages. 

Let us contemplate the gradual progress of this 
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decay. First, the solids, almost imperceptibly, 
wither ; the flesh becomes harder and more compact ; 
the movements more difficult and feeble ; the skin 
loses its softness, smoothness and flexibility, becoming 
dry, rough and flabby ; wrmkles begin to furrow the 
forehead and cheeks ; the hair whitens and falls ; the 
countenance loses its dignity, and changes its form 
and expression ; the cheeks grow colourless ; worn 
out by time, grief and disease, the features of the 
man far advanced in years become sad and fixed, 
expressing with difficulty the passions which agitate 
him. His teeth decay and fall out. Do his years 
increase ? His body sinks and inclines to the earth ; 
palsy, in a greater or less degree, affects all the limbs 
of this monarch of nature — even his head, which he 
can no longer raise towards heaven. His feelings are 
blunted, his senses vitiated, sluggish, weak or lost. 
His eye, dull and heavy, sees with difficulty. Dead, 
in a moral and physical point of view, nature, always 
beneficient, seeks to hide from him the moment that 
must restore him to the dust he sprang from. His 
hearing becomes affected, and deafness at last hinders 
his receiving the adieus of life. His fingers, dry and 
weak, are powerless. To him food has no flavour, 
flowers no perfume. His pulse is low and weak ; his 
secretions are imperfect or vitiated ; the generative 
impulse is gone, all" his admirable faculties abandon 
him ; his memory fails, his conception is tardy ; his 
judgment doubtful ; his will undecided ; his imagi- 
nation eclipsed. Reason, which constituted the pride 
of man, and raised him above the brute creation, 
exists no longer. In this painful state the very 

feelings of the heart are weakened ; and, as Charon 
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says, '* Old age, in some cases, imprints more wrinkles 
in the mind than on the countenance ; for with the 
body, the mind and heart decay and vitiate." 

Temperament, the Doctor tells us, has a great 
deal to do with living to a good old age. See, for 
instance, a man of melancholy habits in his fortieth 
year ; already the wrinkles of his brow, the dryness 
of his skin, the leanness of his limbs, the habitual 
moroseness of his character, announce a premature 
old age. It is perhaps, where there is the happy 
alliance of the sanguine and lymphatic, that we must 
seek the greatest number of old men. 

With regard to Constitution, our author says, 
delicate and nervous persons daily show us that they 
have an equal chance of long life with those gifted 
with the strength of Hercules. Athletic men seldom 
attain an advanced age, because, for the most part, 
their disorders are more or less severe, or more 
frequent than those of a different temperament. 
Led away, too, by the knowledge of their strength, 
they abandon themselves more readily in their daily 
avocations to an excess, which is sooner or later 
fraught with the worst consequences to them. Then, 
he remarks, there is the hereditary disposition to 
longevity. He knew a family, four in number, the 
youngest of whom was eighty years old, and their 
father and mother had each reached upwards of one 
hundred years. 

With regard to Education, nothing has a greater 
influence over the frame of man, his strength, and 
the period of his existence than this. We know how 
attentively the Greeks, Romans, and Spartans, con- 
sidered this point. Contemporary authors have in- 
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formed lis that by a manly and severe education, 
they acquired not only great strength, but a par^^ 
ticular resistance to disease, and an astonis})iag 
disposition to longevity. 

The mode of Living, too, has a great effect upon 
long life. A sober habit keeps all the functions in 
a state of regularity, which prevents the premature 
development of old age, and prolongs life much 
beyond its usual term. But with intemperance the 
case is widely different. It speedily consumes the 
principles of life ; it hastens a speedy destruction a«d 
seldom allows the attainment of the ultimate period 
of human existence, because it urges the organs into 
excessive action. Some "good fellows" live, it is 
true, sufficiently long to form exceptions to this 
important rule ; but these exceptions do not lessen 
the advantages of sobriety, borne out by examples 
numerous enough to refute all the captious arguments 
of any champion of intemperance. 

Then the nature of Employment, both bodily and 
mental, have a wonderful effect upon the duration 
of life. So have violent exercises which require 
great manual force. Everyone must have remarked 
the rapid decline of those who are obliged thus to 
employ themselves. Intellectual exertions, if exces- 
sive, and combined with a taste for a sedentary life, 
weaken the vital powers, and prevent them performing 
their functions regularly or permanently. In such 
cases, activity of mind, by gently stimulating all the 
organs, and augmenting their energy and action, 
giv^s a degree of tenacity to the principle of life, 
which is never to be found in indolent persons. The 
following great men are cited as an example of those 
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who, by the uninterrupted activity of their intellectual 
faculties, reached the utmost term of the human life, 
namely. Homer, DemocrituS, Hippocrates, Parme- 
nides, Plato, Socrates, Georgais of Leontium, 
Sophocles, Pindar, Anacreon, Plutarch, Galileo, 
Bacon, Harvey, Bayle, Locke, Newton, &c. 

Of Climate, we are told that the temperate are 
most favourable to longevity. The inhabitants of 
mountainous districts live longer than those who 
inhabit a flat country, but more especially than the 
occupants of a damp one. Buffon assures us that the 
greatest numbers of old men are to be found in the 
mountains of Scotland, of Wales, of Auvergne, 
Switzerland, &c., and not in the plains of Holland, 
Flanders and Poland. Two men who, in latter ages, 
have attained the most advanced periods of life,, 
namely, Henry Jenkins, who died in 1670, at the age 
of 1 69 ; and Thomas Parr, who died at the age of 
152 years, were inhabitants of the mountainous parts 
of England. 

Inhabitants of islands or of places near the sea, 
are more time-proof than those who dwell in the 
midst of vast continents. All must be aware, that 
the countries most remarkable for the longevity of 
their natives, are the Isles of Ceylon, the Arcades, 
the Hebrides, Ireland, Norway, &c. Can this 
phenomenon be caused by the greater purity of the 
air of the sea and its coasts } The reason is little 
known ; but observation shows us that the individuals 
who have reached a great age, healthy, strong, gay 
and cheerful, ignorant of the infirmities of age, are 
the inhabitants of villages, hamlets and farms, who 
far from cities, have lived on milk, vegetable, bread, 
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but little meat, and that plainly dressed, water and 
little wine. 

In speaking of the Passions the Doctor quotes 
Juvenal, who says that nothing was more favourable 
for the health of the body than the preservation of 
that of the mind, ^^Optandum ut sit mens sana 
incorpore sano!' This maxim, says the Doctor, is 
most strictly true. He that experiences neither 
the violent passions of joy, nor painful thoughts of 
a profound melancholy, and whose life is not troubled 
by sudden viscissitudes, may look forward to a long 
and happy old age. The man of nature who lives 
in all the simplicity of the ancient manners, has, in 
this respect, immense advantages over him who is a 
slave to all the excesses that take their birth amidst 
society. There, unhappily, we can seldom uniformly 
preserve that just medium, that regular employment 
of our faculties. His own enemy, man passes his 
life in search of new wants, which he cannot always 
satisfy. Thence spring moroseness, anxiety, chagrin, 
even despair, which unceasingly torment his painful 
existence, and too often destroy him long before the 
time allotted him by nature. 

In Section II., on Temperaments and Constitution 
of the Aged, Dr. Salgues remarks, that all the 
human race are apparently organized alike. All 
present the same number of organs, endowed with 
the same faculties, subservient to the same functions. 
Each of these organs offers to the inquirer the same 
texture ; the same distribution of its vessels and 
nerves ; the same arrangement in its parts. Yet, 
when we consider all men individually, we plainly 
see in some of the blood-vessels much more develop- 
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ment than in others. In one, the nervous system 
predominates ; in another, the muscular; in another, 
the liver and its dependencies, &c. The degree of 
activity of each of these organs, independent of their 
volume, may also differ much ; and from these 
differences spring impulses, directions, particular 
movements, modifications of all the functions ; 
whence results, in each individual, a mode of existence 
peculiar to him alone, an individual temperament. 
The temperaments are different in the three great 
stages of existence : the child, the adult, and the old 
person. In infancy we see the strongly marked 
predominance of the lympathic vessels, and of that 
wonderful net-work which composes and unites all the 
instruments of life, known by the name of cellular 
tissues. All their organs are lubricated with juices, 
which impart to them the softness and flexibility for 
which that age is remarkable ; their forms have more 
roundness and activity, but their strength is much 
inferior. The bloodvessels of the adult, on the other 
hand, are very powerfully developed, their lungs very 
large and endowed with great energy, the muscles 
very strongly marked, the solids supple, but firm 
and highly elastic ; possessing less mobility than in 
childhood, but with strength much greater and 
more regular, and capable of the greatest efforts. 
With the person advanced in years, the case is very 
different. Throughout his frame we perceive nothing 
but weakness, inaction, or a greater or less decay of 
the organic system ; the abdominal viscera alone 
preserve some degree of strength ; — indeed, in some, 
they are excessively active, as the insatiable appetite 
of many old persons clearly demonstrates. Daily 
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observation convinces us that it is towards the age 
of fifty, when man has escaped habitual bad health, 
that he becomes a slave to his appetite, and that the 
pleasures of the table constitute his greatest enjoy- 
ment. At this time of life appear in a more marked 
manner those voluptuous epicures, who bowing 
incessantly to the shrines of Bacchus and Momus, 
obtain, as the reward of their sacrifices, only the 
most painful indispositions, and the certainty of a 
speedier death. This predominance of the abdominal 
viscera in the old man, the decay of his nerves, the 
torpor of his senses, the diminution of his physical 
sensibility, affect also his moral character, and the 
sentiments of his mind. It is not, indeed, to these 
various phenomena that we are to attribute his 
habitual taciturnity, his sombre moroseness, and 
many other failings which happily do not take 
possession of all who have attained this stage of life. 
But if the temperament of the old man is not 
analogous to that which he possessed in the previous 
grades of life ; if his faculties have undergone impor- 
tant modifications ; if his constitution is less robust, 
if he is less capable of great exertion, he should 
consider himself a new actor, whose part is materially 
changed on the stage of life, and requires a new study. 
He should not forget that the links of the chain 
which attaches him to life are much worn, and that 
what was at one period favourable to his existence, 
may now produce in him pain, anxiety, or death. 
Most old persons can hardly persuade themselves of 
these important changes ; either from self-love or 
indolence, they will neither confess to themselves or 

others, that the hand of time has marked them ; they 
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wish to abuse life as they did in their youth, for- 
getting that if, at any period, excess is dangerous, at 
their stage of life it is fatal. The old person who 
has sense to appreciate his new state, and submits 
with discretion to an irresistible destiny, no longer 
attempting to dictate to nature, will live long in the 
enjoyment of health, and continue dear to all around 
him. 

In a chapter in which Dr. Salgues puts the question 
** Can life be prolonged much beyond the ordinary 
course of nature 1 " we are told that in all ages, and 
amongst all nations, man has constantly exercised his 
invention to find some means of prolonging his 
existence, of fostering the flame of life, and of 
retarding the progressive approach of death. But 
in these long researches, too much inclined to error 
and self-delusion, he has seldom called to his aid the 
light of reason and the dictates of experience. 
Eastern nations were the first to imagine, that by 
the assistance of some peculiar practices, they could 
shield themselves from death, or retard its attacks. 
The people of modern Europe were not long in 
following their example ; self-sufficient, ignorant 
beings, as bold as imprudent, acquired a speedy 
ascendancy over the minds of the credulous. Im- 
mortality was, everywhere, publicly promised, and 
persons hurried in crowds to barter their happiness 
and money for health. No animal, vegetable, or 
mineral substance was overlooked or left unproposed 
by these empirics, to ensure immortality. One, in 
an unintelligible jargon, boasted gold and its innumer- 
able preparations. Another was lost in his praises 

of the properties of the emerald, coral and hyacinth. 
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A third did not hesitate, in his enthusiasm, to hold 
forth with the same view, the virtues of the excre- 
ments of different animals, and the most extravagant 
compounds of a disgusting pharmacy. A fourth 
prescribed sucking blood drawn from the arm of a 
healthy and vigorous young man. A fifth ordered 
that feeble old men should share their beds with 
girls of young, healthy, and robust habits. A sixth 
prescribed the blood of a calf injected into the veins, 
and so forth. Time and experience, however, have 
exploded these follies. It is to reason and experience 
alone that we must look to the measures needful to 
preserve a sound and robust constitution. From 
them sprung the art of preserving health, the fostering 
science, to which man must always owe his health 
and happiness. Every proceeding that does not 
emanate from them must be absurd and futile. "If 
there be a panacea, or universal remedy," adds the 
Doctor, " it is the contempt of evil, and courage in 
adversity ; and the best physician is the desire to do 
good, which constitutes that aurea medzocrttas, which 
Horace regarded as the first of blessings." 
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THE ESCHATOLOGICAL MANIA. 

** Philosophers," wrote David Hume, " that give 
themselves airs of superior wisdom and sufficiency 
have a hard task when they encounter persons of 
inquisitive dispositions, who push them from every 
corner to which they retreat, and who are sure at 
last to bring them to some dangerous dilemma. The 
best expedient to prevent this confusion is to be 
modest in our pretensions ; and even to discover the 
difficulty ourselves before it is objected to us. By 
this means, we may make a kind of merit of our 
very ignorance." ^ Excellent though this advice of 
one who was confessedly an intellectualist of no mean 
order undoubtedly is, it is, we fear largely thrown 
away upon the ** philosophers " of this generation. 
The man of modest pretensions is deemed of but 
little worth in an age wherein Popes abound, and 
in which mutually opposed Infallibilities are heard 
thundering from every point of the compass. Here 
and there we find a recognised public teacher 
acknowledging the relativity of all knowledge, and 
expressing the conviction that ** human intelligence 
is incapable of absolute knowledge," but, side by 
side with this, we often discover a tendency to pursue 
researches, necessarily futile, into the mare clausum 
of the ** Unknown and Unknowable," the region 
beyond human cognition. The great lesson that man 
should learn is accurately to gauge the possibilities 

* " Pliilosopliical Essays," IV., Sceptical Doubts, 2n(l ed., 1750. 
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of human knowledge, until the recognition of which 
it will be idle to anticipate an end to the abnormal 
and painful inquiries which are now being everywhere 
pursued into the so-called mysteries of existence. 

Man has no certain knowledge of anything beyond 
himself. Outside of his own proper individuality the 
world, if there be an external world, is to man a 
cipher. In the pride of his heart Louis XIV. is said 
to have exclaimed, " L'Etat, c'est moi !" and every 
sentient being, whether man or woman or Bathybius 
— that is, if the last-named be a sentient being, upon 
which point Dr. AUman is, contrary to the general 
wont of scientists in such matters, most reticent — 
is entitled to say, if he, she, or it say anything, 
" Uunivers c est moi ! " Tennyson, with the illumi- 
nation of genius, expresses much more than his 
apparent meaning when he makes man's " soul " 
plume itself upon being — 

''Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth. 
Lord of the senses five." 

Without the Mind there would be to us no nature, 

no earth, no anything. Human knowledge is only 

the knowledge of ideas, and therefore man is in 

himself and to himself the ultimate and only measure 

of all existence. We are fully cognizant that the 

thesis here enunciated appears at first sight to many 

as being merely idealistic folly. Even the late 

G. H. Lewes, while acknowledging, as he was 

compelled to do, that the ''main position" of Berkeley 

— namely, that the ** objects of knowledge are ideas 

[not things] and nothingbut ideas' ' — is incontrovertible, 

yet declared that *' it should not Be the dogma of the 
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sober thinker." He regarded it as being too rigorous, 
but he found it utterly impossible to deny that it was 
true. If true, it must necessarily be the ** absolute 
standard of truth " that man is, as Protagoras 
affirmed, unable to think anything beyond himself, 
'* which self and its anthropomorphism must be, 
therefore, to humanity the sole measure and standard 
of all existing and non-existing or imaginary things." 
It is worse than ridiculous to allow the truth of the 
thesis, and then to endeavour to take refuge from the 
logical inference by asking whether objects really 
have an existence beyond that of human ideas. An 
idea is a picture formed in the mind by the mind, 
according to the unalterable laws of our own nature, 
and it is impossible for us to conceive any object 
apart from the percipient power without which it 
would be a nothing to us. The Christian Father 
seems to have had some faint anticipation of Idealism, 
when he asserted that the universe only existed 
because it was in the thought of the Deity. Here, 
then, we can recognize the true limit of all knowledge, 
namely, that man can by no possibility know anything 
whatever of causes or aught else outside of exoteric 
perceptions and esoteric sensations. 

If for a moment we assume the existence of that 
which the Theist, or Pantheist terms God, we must 
acknowledge that he has left man in utter ignorance 
of the Divine nature, and that he has committed to 
us our own nature, and has left us free to exercise 
our own potentialities unaided from without. ** The 
idea of God," says Hume, ** as meaning an infinitely 
intelligent, wise, and good Being, arises from reflecting 
on the operations of our own mind, and augmenting 
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those qualities of goodness and wisdom, without 
bound or limit." > This idea is nothing more than a 
creation of the mind, and whether it be real ot 
counterfeit we are not able to affirm or deny. Hume 
has clearly shown that the human imagination cannot 
possibly exceed the original ideas, exoteric or esoteric ; 
but we know from actual every^day experience that 
this imagination can combine ideas in groups or 
pictures which are never objectively recognized, as 
when we conjure up a mermaid, or a centaur, or a 
griffin. Whether the God4dea be or be not such 
a jfiction or play of the imagination, we cannot say ; 
but this much we are safe in affirming, that if there 
be a " first cause," infinitely prescient, good, and 
benevolent, it is certain that he has left man complete 
in himself either for weal or woe, and that therefore 
all prayer, praise and adoration are not expected from 
him. He has, if existing, made man the centre of 
the universe to himself, or rather, as we are perfectly 
justified in asserting, he has made man the universe 
in himself, since nothing really exists for man until he 
has incorporated and blended it into his own entity. 
Everything which we believe to be in existence, every 
physical perception or mental concept — from the 
house-fly to the elephant, from the conception of an 
angel to that of the Deity of the Pantheist — must be 
traced to one common source, that is, to the only 
medium of consciousness, the mind. Here, therefore, 
must we centre all our inquiries, in the endeavour 
once for all to determine, not its limits, for that the 
Ideal generalization has already satis superque con- 



1 ••Philosophical Essays," IL, Of tht Origin oj ItUas, 
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vinced us of, but the true nature of that medium 
whieh makes us what we are. 

Two theories, utterly antagonistic and irrecon- 
cileable, now confront us— the Animistic, or Spiritual, 
and the Hylozoistic, or Material. The former of 
these declares that matter in itself is passive, inert, 
and lifeless, requiring some other endrgeia to set it 
in motion and to give it vital activity, and also that 
the mind or soul is a something which can and does 
exist apart from and independent of matter. It 
supposes that in man the brain is a viscus constituted 
— of course, originally by the Deity — expressly to 
serve as the medium by and through which the vital 
principle, or essence, operates and is, as it were, 
brought into direct or tactual connexion with the 
outer world and the material portion of man. As 
opposed to this theory, Hylozoism, as the word 
imports, maintains that mind is but an attribute, 
effect, or result of matter when conditioned in a 
particular mode, and that, so far as man can know, 
there is no animation apart from matter. 

It is now universally allowed that the intellectual 
faculties are located in the brain. In the Animal 
Kingdom the sagacity of the animal is found to 
correspond with the quantity of grey matter — vestculo- 
murine — ^and the depth of the convolutions. When 
the vivisector cuts away portions of this grey matter 
he always finds that the animal grows more and more 
stupid in proportion to the removal of this substance. 
Again, as Dr. Aitkin ^ has clearly shown, it is certain 
that in brain diseases affections of the cerebrum, that 

^ " Science and Practice of Medicine." 
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is, of the cerebral hemispheres, affect the mental facul- 
ties — ^the judgment, understanding, memory, &c. — 
first ; while those diseases which first attack the more 
central portions of the brain affect these faculties 
last. In brief, there is now no room to doubt that 
the removal of the hemispherical ganglia of the 
brain — the cerebrum — is altogether equivalent to 
destroying the intellectual and moral feelings. This 
can be done, indeed has been done, with many 
vertebrate animals, without creating any expression 
of physical pain, a certain indication that the animal 
only underwent a mental loss of which it was wholly 
unconscious, its consciousness having gone with the 
grey matter of its brain. 

Is it consonant with the scientific method to 
suppose that the imaginary endrgeia or immaterial 
essence of the Animist could thus be dulled, blunted 
and destroyed through any mechanical means ? Is 
it reasonable to imagine that the use of scalpel, knife 
or drug could deprive a man of consciousness, if that 
consciousness were a complete entity, a vital principle, 
a something complete in itself and independent of 
the material organism ? Associated and identified 
with the complex brain of man we find intelligence 
or thought, yet man can mutilate, injure and destroy 
this with as much facility as he can injure his hands 
or his feet. Surely this would be an absolute impos- 
sibility if the Animistic theory were true. ** How 
could a divine essence be subject to the laws of 
matter ? \{ in the body, it would not be of the 
body, but would be wholly independent of matter 
however organized. Enthroned as spirit, no hand of 

man could injure it ; incorruptible as Deity, no vice 
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could defile it ; unchangeable as perfection, it would 
shine with the same brilliancy in sage and savage, 
the infant in its cradle, the old man on his pallet, 
the king on his throne, and the captive in his 
dungeon." ^ 

In the Court of the Ecole de Medicine, in Paris, 
there stands one single statue. It is that of Xavier 
Bichat, the founder of Histology, or General 
Anatomy. The science to which this great genius 
gave birth was established by him upon a purely 
Hylozoistic basis, which has been since his time the 
basis of modern Medicine. In the Middle Ages it 
was said, ** Where there are three doctors, there are 
two Atheists " ; but now for any medicus to write 
himself anything else, so far as his profession is 
concerned, is for him to give unmistakable evidence 
that he is really ignorant of the very foundation of 
his science and his art. Modern physiology has 
wholly eliminated the notion that there is a distinct 
vital principle in man, and has superseded it by what 
it terms vital force or energy, a property of matter 
when conditioned as we find it in animal organization. 
This is a fact before which even religionists must 
bow and in which they are compelled to acquiesce, 
as when the advice of the non-Animistic Raspail was 
sought on behalf of that holy Prince of the Church, 
Cardinal Antonelli. The question at issue between 
Animism and Materialism is answered in a Hylozoistic 
sense by the Newtonian theory of Gravity. Prejudiced 
and superstitious though he was from childhood, 



' " Natural Reason v. Divine Revelation." By Julian ; edited by Robert 
Lewins, M.D. ; London : Freethought Pub. Co., 28 Stonecutter Street, £.C. 
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there are yet very considerable doubts whether 
Newton's own mind did not perceive, later on in life, 
the drift of his own discovery, his most unscientific 
scholium in the ** Principia " notwithstanding. Any 
logical savant would ridicule the scholium^ and it may 
well be that ultimately Newton himself was enabled 
to see how unworthy it was of a votary of exact 
science. There are heaps of Newton's papers still 
preserved by the Portsmouth family — into which 
house Newton's grand-niece, daughter of Mrs. 
Conduit, married — which papers Sir David Brewster 
was allowed to examine for his biography. The 
pious savant appears to have been quite shocked at 
much that he read, and which he refused to utilize, 
doing no more than express a hope that the papers 
might never be permitted to see the light at all. 

Apart, however, from the theory of Gravity, which 
most assuredly nullifies the idea of matter being 
moved by " influx " from without, since the time of 
John Hunter and Bichat the truth of Hylozoism, 
physiologically speaking, has been absolutely estab- 
lished, and so clearly and satisfactorily demonstrated, 
that the most vulgar minds — minds altogether blind 
to the agency of abstract ideas — can hardly fail to 
recognize it. The vital principle, the anima^ or **soul" 
of the Animist is a pure absurdity. It is not true 
that ** mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscety^ 
but the macrocosm of the Kpsmos and the microcosm 
of man are both animated with their own proper 
motion or life. 

If to this Hylozoistic verity we add the philoso- 
phical truth that all man's knowledge is not of things 
apart from his own subjectivity, but of the ideas 
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subjective-objective of his own cerebration, we shall 
at once perceive the folly of the eschatological mania, 
or lunacy, which is now the fashion. Of final causes 
which are utterly beyond our ken we can know 
nothing whatever, being alike unable to affirm or 
deny the existence of things preternatural or super- 
human, or to explain one single function of our 
nature. ** Know Thyself** should be taken to mean 
the recognition of man*s absolute inability to transcend 
the limits of his nature. Physical science is merely 
the adytum or the vestibule to the temple of life 
wherein man should learn to know that which lies 
before him, the only true wisdom. Sound reason 
cannot attempt to penetrate the fathomless abysses 
of eschatology. Natural Science is merely the objec- 
tive exercise of our cerebration, and should be given 
up by adult men. The greatest original minds felt 
this empirically. In reality there is no such thing as 
Nature apart from our own minds, out of which we 
never can get, so that in investigating physical 
phenomena we are only exercising the objective 
aspect of our own vital powers. Savans who do not 
realize this are but lehrlingey as indeed all specialists 
are. Such were even men like Newton and Faraday ; 
the latter having been a babbling Sandemanian, while, 
outside formal mathematics, the former was merely a 
visionary imbecile. If we are justified in saying this 
of one concerning whom Pope wrote^- 

" Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night : 
God said, *Let Newton be!' and all was light" 

We need not waste a sentence in predicating 

similar conditions as obtaining in other more recent 
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men. of the same class. In our time it is the fashion 
to magnify out of all proportion to their real merits 
scientists and scientism* But the former, just because 
they, are specialists and not generalists, are not com- 
petent to grapple with the higher problems of vitality. 
Grand generalizations are distasteful to them because 
their minds are wholly given over to their own 
particular y^^r. Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the manner in which such men pretend to carry 
their analyses into eschatological regions. The 
farce so recently played at Sheffield was even more 
ludicrous than the annual doings in Convocation. 
Both divines and savans are alike fachmdnner, and 
of the two categories of f acker we almost prefer the 
theological. What can be more absurd than to see 
men debating whether or not man has been six 
thousand or two hundred thousand years upon earth ? 
Surely researches like these take men away from the 
serious pressing duties and business of life. Were 
it not better at once to affirm that men have existed 
for twenty millions of years, and then leave the 
subject to be henceforth the wonder and admiration 
of fools } 

We are firmly convinced that modern scientists 
are not the friends either of freedom of thought or of 
human progress and enfranchisement from supersti- 
tion. No artists — and they are but artists or adepts — 
ever are, for to such the details of their own particular 
** business " engross their thoughts, to the necessary 
exclusion of public interests. This remark is a 
general one, and will apply with equal force to the 
fellows of the Royal Society, the members and 

professors of the Royal Institution, the Royal Acade- 
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miciatis, and the sociitaires and doyen of the Th6iitre 
Fran9ais. In the beginning of the present century 
the Royal Institution was established by the adven- 
turer, ** Count Rumford,'* under the patronage of the 
upper and reactionary classes in England, for no 
other purpose than to throw dust in people's eyes, 
and to distract attention from the social, religious, 
and political innovations consequent on the French 
Revolution.^ 

Putting aside our consideration of the vanity and 
folly which prompt modern specialists to probe into 
the Unknowable, it is to be noted that toleration is 
not their special characteristic. We look in vain 
throughout human history for any such examples of 
hauteur and arrogance as have been manifested in 
our own age by men who have not, as a rule, possessed 
the inestimable benefit of a humane and liberal 
education, such as softens and tones down mind and 
character, as the poet truly affirms. Davy's conduct 
to Winsor — the inventor of lighting by gas — and to 
Faraday proves that he was an insufferable and 
tyrannical upstart. What, too, shall we say of tlie 
part played by another Professor, in <:onj\mcfrion 
with Lord Cardigan, Kingsley, Cariyle, and otfeer 
obscurants in shielding Governor Eyre, of Jamaica- 
massacre notoriety, from that justice to which the 
great intellectualist, John Stuart Mill, endeavoured to 
make him amenable } One of the last acts of Sir 
Roderick Murchison — ^another of our ** ologists " — 
was viciously and spitefully to go to the W-estminster 



» YidA Dr. J. Davy's " Life of Sir Humphry Davy," in the ^th edit, of the 
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hustings to record his vote against Mr. Mill because 
of this endeavour. Read Mr. Huxley's " Man's 
Place in Nature," and there find Professor Owen 
abused with a virulence unsurpassed in the records 
of religious controversy, in this age at least. We 
allude to these instances because they serve to 
illustrate our assertion that the men of the ** ologies " 
are, when taken at their best, but homunculi. That 
philosophy which when in excelsis is identical with 
what the Germans term gemeine Menschen Verstand 
is rather hampered than assisted by them and their 
impedimental ^ Natural History is neither philosophy 
nor ccntmott sense, which, when clearly and forcibly 
expressed, finds a responsive echo in the instinctive 
feelings of all the world of man. 

The student who desires to inquire into con- 
sciousness must not go for information to men 
who childishly seek to solve the higher questions 
of vitality by experimenting in their laboratories. 
Nothing can possibly be more ridiculous than 
affecting to question whether cerebration is really 
the fons et origo of thought. Professor Tyndall, 
who more suo prides himself upon his leg-and-arm 
feats in matters of agility among the Alps, and in 
cutting holes in glaciers with his ice-axe, would not 
even know that he possessed legs and arms except 
from their appeal to the neurine-vesicular matter 
located in the hemispherical ganglia of his brain. 
We know no more why this is than why the rose has 
one fragrance and the violet another. And when 
specialists trouble themselves concerning the con- 
nexion between cerebral substance and consciousness, 
they act just as wisely as though they were to 
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speculate upon the union of perfume with rose or 
violet substance. We know a posteriori the facts in 
the one case as we do in the other. To doubt these 
facts would be idiocy ; to dispute them would be much 
the same. A priori it is impossible for us to know 
anything about them, and there is no explanation 
why roses should smell sweet any more than there is 
why cerebra should cerebrate. So long as special 
scientists forget their own proper sphere and vocation, 
so long will they impede the progress of freedom 
of thought by their pedantic and partial theories. 
Special science has its good side as well as its evil, 
but we have not the slightest hesitation, in affirming 
that without true mental enlightenment the evil pre- 
ponderates over the good. Let us bear in mind 
what Bacon says of the period in national life when 
'* arts do flourish." Being artificial, their tendency 
is to lead man away from healthy nature, which will, 
however, be sure to return though ** expelled with a 
fork," and though its re-establishment has to be 
effected by a derangement of the existing order of 
things, and a temporary eclipse of the mental by the 
physical. 

There is no connecting or intermediate step known 
to man between that which he can cerebrate and any 
external cause. This is as evident to the thoughtful 
inquirer as is the recognized truth that metaphysics 
cannot show as an intuitive connexion the medium 
required to enable the mind to draw an inference 
from a past experience to the future. Physical 
scientists have conferred many and great services 
upon mankind : they have accumulated materials 
essential to the true demonstration of man*s real 
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relation to the universe — materials utilizable not fey 
themselves, because of their one-sided nature as 
specialists, but by other minds of a comprehensive 
class in which the subjective and objective phases 
have been ex'cpgitated into equilibrium. If the 
t' • ^ physicist will continue his analyses until overtaken 
by death, dt least let him beware of putting on ''airs 
of superior wisdom " for the admiration of fools, and 
then he will assuredly bring himself to understand 
that his failure to distinguish consciousness in the 
** protoplasmic slime " does not in any degree detract 
from the truth of the first position of Materialism, 
namely, that life is the mere result of physical organi- 
zation and inorganic motion, that it is in very sooth 
a property of " brute " matter itself. 
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